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Witttam ConynGuam Puiunxer, D.C.L., the subject of this sketch, 
like the present lord chancellor and lord chief justice of England, owes 
little to birth or fortune for his present elevated station. He is the son of 
a dissenting minister, and was born in 1765, in a small town in the county 
of Fermanagh, in the north of Ireland. The father died while Mr. 
Plunket was yet young, leaving his son no heritage but poverty. His 
name, however, was respected by his congregation, and his offspring found 
little difficulty in obtaining the rudiments ofa literary and classicaleduca- 
tion. In due time Mr. Plunket quitted his native province, and, about the 
year 1780, he was entered an out-pensioner of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Here his progress was remarkably rapid, and, at a very early age, he obtained 
a scholarship. 

Magee, the late archbishop of Dublin, was a fellow-student with Plunket 
at the University. He was born in the same province as the latter, and of 
still more lowly parents, his father being a strolling pedlar. An intimacy 
commenced between the parties, which soon ripened into friendship. They 
had both been distinguished in their academic career—they were both of 
humble fortunes—and ‘the world was all before them where to choose.’ 
Without difficulty or delay, these young men jointly determined on embrac- 
ing the bar as a profession; and, with a view to this, Mr. Plunket made a 
journey to London, and entered his name on the Temple books. Magee, 
however, remained in his native land. and a vacancy having occurred, he 
was elected to a fellowship inthe Dublin University, after a most distin- 
guished competition, in which he was allowed to have been fairly victor. 
Notwithstanding his fellowship, Magee still hankered after the bar—and 
only took orders by the almost compulsory and inexorable entreaties of the 
provost (Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Plunket was called to the Irish __r about the year 1790. Though 
his fame at the university, and in the historical society, had preceded him, 
still, some years elapsed before he got into much practice; but he per- 
severed, undismayed and unbroken in spirit. After a time his success 
became almost unequivocal, and he secured it by his diligence, his apti- 
tude, his learning, and his talents. 

Mr. Plunket first entered parliament, when the measure of the union 
between the two countries was in agitation, and he became a determined 
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opposer of it.* His speech in reference to it isno less remarkable for its 
boldness than its eloquence. ‘‘Had I a son,” exclaimed the orator, 
*«« T would, like Hannibal, lead him to the altar, and make him swear eternal 
hostility to the enemies of his country, Can it be that this land, which 
has resisted open and covert oppression, shall fall a victim to such a green 
and limber twig as this?” The reader must smile when he is told that ‘the 
green and limber twig’ was no other than the late Lord Castlereagh: but, 
as a proof of the evanescent fleeting nature of all political declarations, and 
the little regard they are entitled to, the Mr. Plunket of 1798 had become, in 
1821, the fast friend, and political ally, of the same ‘ green and limber twig.’ 

It was during the viceroyship of Lord Hardwicke, and subsequently to 
the Irish union, that Mr. Plunket was made attorney-general for Ireland. 
In that capacity it became his duty to conduct the state prosecution against 
the highly gifted, but indiscreet and unfortunate, Robert Emmett. On 
this occasion he has been charged with unnecessary severity, and it would 
seem that the accused himself was under the impression, that Mr. Plunket 
displayed a zeal beyond the bounds of discretion. 

During the administration of the Duke of Bedford, in 1806, Mr. Plunket 
was continued in his high office, but he resigned it in 1807, when the Duke 
of Richmond succeeded his grace of Bedford as viceroy. Untrammelled by 
the duties of office, Mr. Plunket now pursued his professional pursuits 
with zeal and industry, and in process of time became the most successful 
practitioner in the chancery of Ireland. But the time at length arrived, 
when the scene of Mr Plunket’s exertions were to become more extended ; 
for, shortly after this period, he was returned as a representative in parlia- 
ment for the university of Dublin, in opposition to the right honourable 
George Knox, after a severe and protracted contest. 

When Mr. Plunket entered the English House of Commons, the fame 
of Grattan was waxing old, and his mantle was destined to descend upon 
the shoulders of the member for the university of Dublin. Mr. Grattan 
had indeed long cherished the warmest esteem of the person, and highest 
admiration of the talents, of Mr. Plunket. The latter had become, at this 
time, a powerful advocate of Catholic emancipation, and, like Grattan, 
made it, in some sort, a question of his own—much to the advantage of his 
fame, though to the marring of his fortune, and as certainly to the pro- 
motion of the cause of civil and religious liberty. 

It is due to the subject of this memoir to state, that a large credit is cer- 
tainly to be placed to his account for the decided stand which he made for 
several years in favour of the Catholic claims; his advocating of which, it 
cannot be denied, injured his fortune for the time, inasmuch as it stood in 
the way of his becoming lord chancellor of Ireland at a much earlier period 
than he did. But independently of this, Mr. Plunket’s career, during the 
government of Lord Wellesley, when he was again made attorney-general, is 
acknowledged by his own countrymen to have been above all praise. 
Though he did not kill the “‘ snake” of Orangeism, he severely ‘‘ scotched 
it,” and this was doing the state no small service. 

It would be a pleasure to the present writer to trace the steps of Lord 
Plunkett in his labourious exertions to procure the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities’ enactments, and to place upon record in these pages those effu- 
sions of glowing eloquence with which, from time to time, he has held the 
listening senate spell-bound, and at the end succeeded in carrying away 
all but their votes! This, however, would have been out of place. 
~ * His Lordship has subsequently, in the House of Peers, assigned his reasons for such 
opposition at that period. 
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Mr. Plunket retained his seat for the University of Dublin, to the 
entire satisfaction of his constitutents, and with the highest honour to him- 
self, until May, 1827, when his talents and services were rewarded by his 
elevation to the peerage, and in the following month he was made Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland, which post he continned to fill till 
he vacated it for the highest legal post in that part of the realm,—the Lord 
High Chancellorship of Ireland. In this exalted station Lord Plunket 
finds full scope for all that sagacity and legal learning, by means of which 
his elevation has been secured, and performs the functions of that respon- 
sible office, with distinguished honour. It would be impossible, within 
our limits, to detail the history of his now extended parliamentary career : 
perhaps we shall best succeed in conveying a just notion of his parlia- 
mentary character, by a brief analysis of his admirable speech on the 
Reform Bill. After an extended exordium, chiefly directed against the 
speech of the Duke of Wellington, and which will long be remembered as 
one of the most successful attacks ever listened to in the House of Lords, 
Lord Plunket addressed himself to the consideration of the great measure 
in the following manner. 

This measure having been brought forward under the sanction of govern- 
ment, and under the sanction of his Majesty, as implied in his authorizing 
the government to propose it, and having passed through the House of 
Commons, certainly was entitled to be treated with a great degree of cour- 
tesy by their lordships. He did admit that their lordships were fully 
entitled to canvass the measure in all its parts, freely and fearlessly, in 
the exercise of their duty. But although their lordships were in the exer- 
cise of their undoubted privilege in the present circumstances, they were to 
recollect that they were sitting in judgment on the people of England, and 
on a subject peculiarly—and so far as any subject that could come before 
their lordships could be, exclusively—relating to the privileges of the other 
house of parliament. He, therefore, could not too anxiously implore their 
lordships to consider well, before they adopted the desperate experiment of 
rejecting this measure, what were the consequences which might result 
from* that rejection. He was satisfied their lordships would think, that 
whatever might be the ultimate fate of the measure, it was entitled to 
receive the most respectful attention of that house. A good deal of sarcasm 
had been thrown out in that place against the people of England. He 
again said, that there had been some smart sarcasms and polished epigrams 
thrown out against the people of England; but the noble lord opposite had 
got up a great deal of pointed irony and polished epigram, though he had 
omitted to touch any real part of the subject—at the expense of the people 
of England. But be (Lord Plunket) would say, that the people, whose 
petitions had been sent up in such numbers to their lordships, and whose 
rights were involved in this question, were no light, giddy, and fantastic 
multitude—no rabble labouring under a temporary delusion, but a great 
nation, intelligent, moral, instructed, wealthy—a nation as much entitled to 
respect, and with as many claims to favourable consideration, as any nation 
in ancient or modern times. Therefore, when noble lords attacked this 
measure, and said that, if it was carried, it would give the people of Eng- 
land the means of overthrowing the throne and the church, and abolishing 
all our venerable institutions, he would ask those noble lords, if such were 
the effects to be apprehended from the measure if it were carried, what 
wéuld be the effects if it were not carried? But he affirmed that the 
charge was totally untrue. The people of England had no such objects. 
They were too sensible ‘to indulge any such rash schemes. But if our 
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institutions were such that they could not be sustained without repressing 
the just complaints of the people, why, he would say, they were not worth 
the tax we paid for them. But he again said, that the charge was a libel 
upon the people of England; it was an attack upon the character of the 
country, which was as dangerous as it was untrue. Then, the matter for 
their lordships’ consideration was, whether they had reason to think that 
this was a mere popular burst, which would soon die away, and that all 
would become calm again in (as a noble lord said the other night) about 
two years; that they were consulting the interest, and the tranquillity, and 
the safety of the country by rejecting this measure; that the Commons 
House of parliament, which had passed this bill by a large majority, was 
ready to recede from the measure, and that the people of England were 
disposed to abandon it. If their lordships rejected the measure, and they 
got locked in the wheels of the other house of parliament, so that they 
could not go on, what would be the consequence ? 

The noble lord (Wharncliffe) had said that the only consideration for 
their lordships was, whether this was, or was not, a right measure, and that 
they were not to look at consequences. This was a doctrine almost too 
monstrous, he should have thought, forasane man. If the wheels of the 
government were to be stopped in the way he had mentioned, how could 
the government go on? The noble baron did not argue the principle of 
the measure, but he went into the details, and contended that the inconve- 
niences of the measure being certain, their lordships were bound to shut 
their eyes against the consecuences of rejecting it, and to stand secure 
amidst the rack of elements— 


“ Should the whole frame of nature round them break, 
Tn ruin and confusion hurled, 
He, unconcerned, would hear the mighty crack.” 


Those lines of Addison exactly described the feelings of the noble lord. 
But he (Lord Plunket) would affirm, that they were bound to consider 
consequences ; and he would call the attention of their lordships to what 
the consequences were, if they rejected this bill, under circumstances which 
would prevent the introduction of a measure of equal efficacy. Where, he 
would ask their lordships, were they to look for strength, on the dissolution 
of the present government? The noble duke opposite was one of the first 

ersons to whom the eyes of the public would be directed in such a case. 
Tt was with reference to this that he had been so particular in endeavouring 
to ascertain the exact words used by the noble duke on a certain occasion. 
But if the noble duke was then unable to go on with the government of the 
country, because at that period he had lost the confidence of the House of 
Commons, and was apprehensive of what might be the result of that loss 
of confidence, did the noble duke conceive that he was now restored to 
the confidence of the House of Commons, and that he had a better chance 
now than before, of parrying the question of reform? He (Lord Plunket) 
did not think so; and great as might be the misfortune to the country, that 
the noble duke should be prevented from carrying on the business of the 
country, he did not conceive how the noble duke could join other members 
of his own party who had declared for partial reform. As to the noble earl 
(Carnarvon,) the noble duke could not calculate on him, because he had 
got to the kitchen. He would ask their lordships whether they seriously 
thought there was any chance of safety to the country, if this measure was 
rejected? When noble lords made violent appeals, and called upon the 
reverend bench to attest their solemn appeal to Providence, he hoped they 
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would task their own consciences, at that retired hour, when the still small 
voice of nature was heard, and then consider whether they were satisfied 
with their own conduct, and were convinced they were pursuing a course 
which was likely to be productive of safety and benefit to their country. 
Let him (Lord Plunket) not be accused of offering a threat; it would be 

resumptuous in him to hold such language. No threats were likely to 
influence their lordships; no threats of popular violence or insurrection 
should have, or ought to have, any effect upon noble lords in that house. 
He trusted that any one there would be ready to join heart and hand in 
giving assistance to the government of the country, in resisting every thing 
tending to insurrection. But the danger was, that things might come to such 
a pass that the government could not go on—that we should be reduced toa 
state of anarchy. These were questious which noble lords, who made thoge 
appeals to the reverend bench, should put to their minds; for though they 
might withstand a sudden explosion of popular fury, there was a deeply 
seated sense of wrong, ready to burst forth in the hour of danger, which 
impressed minds of most fortitude with a sense of terror. 

Many of their lordships, he thought, might be reconciled to the mea- 
sure, if he could find arguments to shew that it was necessary to the secu- 
rity of the institutions of the country. He should, therefore, in pursuance 
of the promise he had made, now proceed to call the attention of their lord- 
shipsto the nature of the case before them. What was their lordships’ 
place in the constitution? They were invested with noble and high privi- 
leges as a branch of legislature ; they were the hereditary councillors of the 
crown; they were the highest judicial court of appeal in civil and criminal 
cases, and from their character, growing out of their station, rank, and place 
in the country, they were entitled to the respect and reverence of the coun- 
try. Their lcedahips must not believe that he flattered them, when he 
assured them that they stood as high in the opinion of the country as any 
branch of the legislature. Then, were any of these high privileges assailed ? 
No; but what they claimed was a share in the representation of the coun- 
try. There might be cases in which, for the sake of avoiding mischief, and 
in discharge of their duty to themselves and to the crown, to resist the 
demand of the people. But was this one of those cases? Ifa struggle 
took place, could their iordships resist the right of the people to a full and 
fair representation in parliament? ‘‘ Do as you would be done by,” wasa 
simple and sublime maxim which vindicated its divine origin. ‘‘ Do as you 
would be done by ;” and he would ask their lordships if the people claimed 
any of the privileges of the crown, or of the House of Lords; if they inter- 
fered with their lordships’ hereditary titles, would their lordships be dispo- 
sed to submit quietly to the invasion? Suppose they had got possession of 
those privileges, and an act of parliament was introduced for restoring them 
to their rightful owners, would their lordships think themselves fairly treated, 
if the House of Commons, standing on no other plea than their power to do 
so, threw out the bill? Their lordships in such a case must submit, but 
would it be a sincere, a cheerful submission? They would submit, but it 
would be only because they could not help submitting. Then the two cases 
ran exactly parallel: the people of England were as much entitled by law 
toa full and fair representation as their lordships to their seats in that 
house. The principle contended for by noble lords was an unintelligible 
principle ; it was a claim on the part of an oligarchy—to what? to a right 
to return a part of the democracy. The principle was wholly unintelligible, 
and he defied any phrenologist to point out an organ which could compre- 
hend such an anomaly. He did not think that the accidental circumstance 
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of some members of that house having got possession of a few places in the 
other house of parliament was any reason why their lordships should con- 
sider it unjust to restore them. He had thus got rid of the objection as 
to any operation of this measure against the privileges of that house. 

Lord Plunket now came to the rights of the throne. All knew what the 
rights of the throne were. This measure did not interfere with any of the 
rights of the throne. He was not aware that any language had been used 
to deny the rights of the throne, the prerogative of dissolving parliament, or 
calling up to that house those in whose favour it might think fit to exercise 
that prerogative. There was no doubt, that the King had the right and 

rerogative of making himself known to his people, and erecting a throne 
in their hearts. He thought that what had been said upon this subject 
was unconstitutional trash. The King’s name was not to be used to 
impute personal blame and responsibility. The King conld do no wrong; 
but to say that the King of England, the representative of the house of 
Brunswick, which had been invited to this country to protect its rights and 
liberties, had not a right to make himself known to his subjects as their 
father and protector, was trash. The King of England was not like an 
Eastern monarch; we were not to look ata king as an abstract idea; he was 
entitled to make himself known, and to shew that a king of England could be 
the father of his people. He had said more than was’ neccessary on this 
point, because so much had been said respecting the dangers which threat- 
ened the rights of the crown, and history had been resorted to for no other 
purpose than to prevert facts. Our kings in former times had issued their 
writs, calling on certain inhabitants of counties to return members to par- 
liament, in order to advise the King as to what taxes should be laid on. 
A right had been given to places to return members, and other places had 
ceased to have representatives. An instance of the latter had not occurred 
since Richard the Second, but the former practice continued till a much 
later period. All this, however, had no concern with the subject; and it 
was throwing away time to discuss it. But, although the prerogative of the 
King was not affected by the abolition of nomination boroughs, yet it was 
said, if the government could not be carried on without them, what was to 
be done? He (Lord Plunket) should like to know how the power of buying 
and selling seats, and the sellers putting the money in their pockets, could 
have any bearing on the King’s government. Was it quite certain, that 
though one set of buyers of boroughs might be well disposed to the crown, 
and might combine together for the King’s service and the public good, there 
might not be other combinations not quite so pure? If the King’s govern- 
ment could only be carried on in that manner, he thought it would be quite 
as well that the King should carry on his own government. 

It was said, however, that these boroughs were not only a necessary pro- 
tection against the King, but against the people; for that if the people 
were fairly and properly represented, the government could not go on, and 
the House of Commons would swallow up all power. This was a most 
extraordinary doctrine; it came to no more nor less than this—that this 
was not a representative government; and he would ask if that was a thing 
to be received by the people of England with acquiescence and satisfac- 
tion? It was a most mistaken notion to suppose this to be necessary in a 
representative government. In such a government, the people had no right 
to interfere in the duties of the executive government; that would be a 
democracy ; but they had a right to be fully and fairly represented. 

It had been said by noble lords opposite, that this was a new constitution 
—that we were unmaking the constituton; and they were indeed doing so, 
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if the doctrine he had referred to was correct. Unless the people were 
fairly represented, the King was not safe on his throne. But the doctriae 
was too monstrous to be maintained. It was not at that period of enlarged 
knowledge and reflection that such a doctrine could be promulgated with- 
out the danger of arousing in the country, from one end to the other, the 
deepest excitement. So far from innovation, they were reverting to the old 
and established, and acknowledged theory of the constitution, and those 
who opposed the change were hostile to that established theory. When 
the noble lord (Falmouth) called on the reverend bench to defend the pre- 
sent system, he called upon Christian prelates to defend a system of hypo- 
crisy ; but he (Lord Plunket) called on that bench, by the same strong 
and sacred obligations, to join him in supporting that which was the real 
constitution. If their theory was the true one, where was it proved to be 
so? For it was not one of those truths which lie upon the surface. None 
of our own writers, some foreigner, had discovered it. How the noble lord 
had come by it, it was not possible toimagine. Here were gentlemen buy- 
ing and selling places in parliament for £5,000 or £12,000, which enabled 
them to come in there, and move onthe axis of their own particular 
interests. They revolved in cycles and epicycles, with more satellites about 
them than any planet discovered by Copernicus, or any one else; and 
when it was intended to deprive the favoured inhabitants of A and B of the 
light of those luminaries, it was supposed that the laws of nature were 
about to be repealed. These were the men who, in defiance of the’ king 
and of the country, would uphold this system for the exclusive benefit of 
themselves, and to oppose a measure which had received the sanction of the 
House of Commons and of the Country. 

And now one word with respect to the allegations—for to call them 
arguments would be bitter irony—of noble lords, founded on the great 
changes which the bill, according to them, would introduce into the esta- 
blished institutions of the country. ‘‘ These institutions,” say they, “ have 
been framed by our wise and venerated ancestors, to last for ever—the 
country has flourished under their influence, and oh! beware, you puny 
moderns, and do not touch with your rash hands what has received the 
sanction of time, and been formed in the spirit of the wisdom of antiquity.”’ 
Now let him ask these sapient expounders of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
whether he world had grown older or younger since our ancestors followed 
their ancestors to the tomb? To believe these noble lords, the world was 
every day growing younger, and the old age of the world was its infancy. 
With them, groping in the dark was light, and wisdom and experience but 
another name for youthful ignorance. Indeed, he was sure that if he 
divided the house on the question, whether the world was not actually 
vounger and less experienced in the year 1, than in 1831, he was sure that 
many noble lords opposite would vote in the affirmative. What if our 
ancestors were as blind worshippers of their ancestors, as noble lords, wise 
in their generation, would fain just now persuade us to be of theirs, was no 
advantage to be taken of increased knowledge—of increased experience— 
of the relations of society being better understood because contemplated 
under a greater variety of aspects? Were circumstances the growth of 
time, and change the growth of both, in the habits of thought and action in 
the people—and the increased and increasing diffusion of knowlodge—and, 
above all, time, the great innovator—of no influence? And, what was the 
change? why, that change should be effected in the machinery of a branch 
of the constitution. Pray what was the history of the constitution ? 
were noble lords, who objected to all change, read in that history? it 
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should seem not, for otherwise they must know that the history of the 
constitution was nothing but the history of its changes, and the English 
constitution might be shortly denominated a succession of legislative 
changes. Such it would be found by any man who went about 
writing its history. But of all these changes, the most numerous and 
most extensive—that is, the chapter of the history of change which 
would be found to be most various ‘and diversified—would be that of the 
change of the constitution of parliament. Why, the very peerage, as 
at present constituted, was a change from its original character under 
our infallible ancestors. Were noble lords aware that their original right 
to sit in that house was derived from a species of tenure, of which the 
whole peerage now contains but one instance—that from the possession of 
certain lands or tenements? If so, must they not admit that their right to 
sit there, being different from the original one, their actual constitution 
was a great departure from the wisdom of our ancestors? Was not, he 
repeated, the whole history of parliament a history of change? Was not the 
sweeping away some thirty mitred abbots from that house by Henry VIII., a 
great change? Then, was not the addition of sixteen representative Scotch 

rs by the union with Scotland, and of twenty-eight representative 
irish peers by the union with ireland, great changes ?—the rather, as the 
nature of their tenures of seats in that house was wholly different, not only 
from that by which the English peers exercised their functions, but also 
from each other. The English peers were hereditary, that is, they sat there 
by descent and possession; the Scotch peers sat there by neither descent 
nor possession, nor for life, but for a single parliament; while the Irish 
peers were elected to sit for life, but, as with their Scotch brethren, not 
from descent or possession. Look then again at the rotation system of the 
Irish bishops, so different from that which regulated the English bishops, 
with respect to the right to take a part in the proceedings in that house— 
in itself a great change from the original constitution of our ancestors. 
Again, let them consider the numberless changes which had been made in 
the oaths taken by members of parliament since its first constitution—all, 
all shewing that the history of the English constitution was the history of a 
succession of legislative changes. 

After some further remarks, in which he ably confuted certain arguments 
which might be adduced against his statements, his lordship closed in the 
following terms : — 

Need he add, that no dissatisfaction could be more dangerous than that 
of an enlightened and wealthy people with those who would deny them the 
means of a pure system of representation. The truth was, that no argu- 
ment could be more fallacious than the work-well one, for it would be 
found that beneficial results had grown up under circumstances of a most 
baleful nature, to which it would be absurd to attribute them. For example, 
the Irish parliament, for thirty or forty years before its gross and scandalous 
profligacy led to the act of Union, was a mockery of the very name of repre- 
sentation, containing, as it did, two hundred members, over whose election the 
people of Ireland had as much control as the people of Siberia, and who had 
no occupation but venality, and sordid self-aggrandizement; and yet that par- 
liament, perhaps he should say in spite of its corruption, owing chiefly to the 
exertions of a band of patriots and orators, of whom Lord Charlemont and 
Mr. Grattan were the leaders, was instrumental in raising Ireland from bar- 
barism to comparative civilization, from poverty to comparative wealth, and 
in enabling Ireland to make the most rapid strides towards commercial 
importance. That profligate parliament passed wholesome measures with 
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respect to trade — repealed bigoted laws—removed several of the penal 
disabilities against the Catholics—and yet, surely, not even the noble mar- 
quis (Londonderry,) who was so eccentric in his political idiosyncrasies, 
would venture to say that the Irish parliament was a faithful representation 
of the people. The Union put an end to that monstrous system of profli- 
gacy, and, as completed by the admirable measure of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, for which the friends of Ireland never could be too grateful to the 
noble duke (Wellington) opposite, had effected much towards improving the 
representation of the Irish people. But much remained to be done, which 
only a measure like the present could accomplish. The noble and learned 
lord proceeded to observe, that though he had, when early in his political 
career, raised his voice with vehemence against the measure of the Union, 
and though he was far from regretting his conduct on that occasion, he 
now, that the measure had been completed, would resist its repeal to the 
last moment of his existence. Notwithstanding its monstrous abuses, the 
Irish parliament effected some good, as, notwithstanding the monstrous 
absurdity of the present representation of Scotland, the people of that 
country had advanced in wealth, intelligence, and national prosperity. 
But would any man deny that the people of Scotland were dissatisfied with 
their mockery of a representative system? Could he deny that they would 
be thrown into a state of frenzy and fury by having their hopes of reform 
disappointed ? [It required no very minute acquaintance with that coun- 
try, to be able to answer the question with confidence; all that was wanting 
was a knowledge of the ordinary workings of human nature. That know- 
ledge shewed that the natural result of increased wealth and intelligence 
was an increased anxiety for the possession of that right, without which 
these advantages lose half their value, namely, political freedom. 

These notices of Lord Plunket’s parliamentary career will afford some insight 
into not only the political but also the intellectual character of the learned 
lord. They will shew that his political character is distinguished by a love 
of constitutional liberty surpassed by none of his colleagues ; by a fearless- 
ness and honest independence in the statement and maintenance of his 
views, which, independently of the masterly arguments and the accom- 
plished skill in debate, which makes him so formidable an antagonist, go 
far to impress on all the justice of the cause he has espoused. His intel- 
lectual power is as great, and his endowments and advantages of literary 
cultivation as rare, as his mind is simple, and his views liberal. He is 
invariably thought and spoken of by his political adversaries, as well as his 
colleagues and associates, in a tone which indicates equal admiration of his 
talents and confidence in his character. In conclusion, we never feel more 
proud of our national institutions than when we perceive that they not only 
admit of, but favour, the elevation of such individuals as Lord Plunket 
from situations of original obscurity, to those posts where their exertions 
may realize an ample reward, and their talents be made available for the 
general good. 

We need only add to this brief view of Lord Plunket’s career, that he 
married Katherine, only daughter of John Mc Causland, of Sligo, Esq., and 
has issue six sons and four daughters. 
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Tuecircumstances which render the province 
of Jaffna, the most northern of the provinces 
in Ceylon, so well calculated for the spot on 
which any experiment is to be tried, which, 
if attended with success, is meant to be 
imitated on the peninsula, are as follow: 
first, its complete separation from, notwith- 
standing its nearness to, that peninsula, by 
the Gulf of Manar, which prevents such an 
experiment, during its tral, from being 
thwarted by the interference and opposition 
of the people on the peninsula, who may be 
hostile to its success ; secondly, its proximity 
to, and intercourse with, every part of that 
peninsula, which, if desired, enables the 
people of that province to keep up a con- 
stant intercourse with, and hold out a power- 
ful example to, the people of that peninsula ; 
thirdly, its proximity to the island of Ramis- 
seram, the kingdom of Travamore, the 
oe of Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Madura, 
richinopoly, and Tanjore, which are all the 
most sacred seats of the Hindoo religion ; 
fourthly, its easy and rapid communication 
by sea with every part of the coast of Coro- 
roandel, from whence there is access to 
every part of the country to the east of the 
range of mountains called the Gauts, and 
with every part of the coast of Malabar, 
from whence there is access to every part 
of the country, to the west of the Gauts ; 
fifthly, its short distance, not above thirty 
miles, from the Paumbum passage, through 
which all :the small vessels that trade be- 
tween the coasts of Malabar and Coroman- 
del must pass ; and, lastly, its having on its 
own shores all the great points of commu- 
nication between the peninsula of India and 
the island of Ceylon, the port of Point 
Pedro on its north-eastern, that of Kaits 
on its northern, and that of Manar on its 
north-western coast, and the most valuable 
Pearl banks in the world, which, whenever 
they are fished, are the resort of people of 
every cast, and every religious persuasion 
in India. ° 
From these circumstances the province 
of Jaffna has been celebrated in the history 
of the progress of christianity in India, for 
the last three hundred years, and is likely 
to continue to be so in future ages, from 
the religious and moral effect which must 
be gradually produced, not only upon the 
natives of that province, but upon the 
natives of the opposite peninsula of India, 
by the zealous, prudent, and successful 
exertions which have been made for the 
last sixteen years by the Wesleyan and 
American Missionaries, who are resident 
in that province, to introduce amongst the 
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natives of the country an enlightened sys- 
tem of education, which at once unites the 
most efficient instruction in the principles 
of christianity, with the most efficient 
instruction in the elementary principles of 
knowledge, and the highest branches of 
science. 

When that province first came into the 
possession of the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century, St. Francis Xavier, the great 
apostle of India, himself a Jesuit, and the 
intimate friend of Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the order of the Jesuits, while 
be was engaged in spreading christianity 
throughout every part of the opposite 
peninsula of India, sent some of the most 
zealous of the Jesuit missionaries over to 
this province ; here they soon succeeded in 
inspiring the natives of the country with 
such enthusiasm for their doctrine, that six 
hundred of their earliest converts, during a 
persecution commenced against them by 
the Hindoo chief of the country, suffered 
martyrdom on the island of Manar, under 
the most excruciating tortures, sooner than 
disown their belief in christianity. These 
missionaries divided the whole province 
into thirty-four parishes, built a respectable 
church and school in every parish, sur- 
rounded them with gardens, in which they 
planted the most useful native as well as 
foreign plants, attached a sufficient number 
of ministers and schvolmasters to each, 
made excellent roads from one church to 
another, established markets and fairs in 
the most central places in the province, 
availed themselves constantly of the oppor- 
tunities afforded them by numbers of the 
natives, who were periodically collected 
at these markets and fairs, to instruct them 
in the principles of the Catholic religion, 
and ina knowledge of some of the arts 
which are the most useful in common life, 
and to represent before them, in buildings 
erected for the purpose in front of their 
churches, sacred dramas, founded upon the 
most eminent characters, and the most 
remarkable events mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments, in order to make 
them familiarly acquainted with the histo- 
rical part of the Scriptures; thus skilfully 
directing to moral purposes the passion 
which the people of this province, as well 
as those of the opposite peninsula, have, 
from time immemorial, evinced for dra- 
matic exhibitions, only substituting in these 
exhibitions such subjects as would circulate 
a knowledge of, and an interest in, the 
principles of Christianity, for such as had 
been chosen by the Hindoo’ philosophers 
and poets, with a view of popularizing and 
perpetuating the leading events in the Hindoo 
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mythology and many parts of the Hindoo 
history, which were intimately connected 
with that mythology. 

When the province was, in the seven- 
teenth century, conquered by the Dutch, 
they were as zealous in circulating in it 
the principles of the Protestant, as the Por- 
tuguese had been those of the Catholic 
religion ; and for that purpose, as soon as 
they were established in the country, em- 
ployed in it, amongst other active clergy- 
men, the Rev. Dr. Baldeus, who, in the 
best history ever written of the province 
and the people, gives a very detailed and a 
very interesting account of the several 
churches and schools, of the number of 
christians of all ages and both sexes, in 
each and of the several measures which 
the Dutch government adopted for instruct- 
ing the natives of the country, and keeping 
up permanently amongst them the Chris- 
tian religion. The celebrated Swartz, in 
1760, while the province was still under the 
Dutch, came from the peninsula, and visited 
some of the principal churches in it, parti- 
cularly that of Point Pedro, and the Old 
Tamarind Tree in front of it, under which 
Baldeus used frequently to instruct three 
thousand native children in all the elemen- 
tary principles of the christian religion. 

hen the province first came into the 
ion of the English government in 
1795, the churches and schools, and the 
cause of christianity in general, was not so 
much attended to as was desirable, for the 
reasons stated in the following letter written 
from Jaffna by the late Dr. Buchanan in 
1806, when on the tour which he made 
under the authority of Lord Wellesley, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the state of 
christianity throughout British India, and 
the measures which might be necessary for 
securing a due observance of its doctrines 
throughout the country :— 


“ Jaffnapatam in Ceylon, Sept. 27, 1806. 


“From the Hindoo Temple of Ramisseram, 
I crossed over to Ceylon, keeping close to 
Adam’s Bridge. 1 was surprised to find that 
all the boatmen were Christians of Ceylon. 
I asked .the helmsman what religion the 
English professed, who now governed the 
island: he said he could not tell; but that 
they were neither of the Portuguese nor 
Dutch religion! I was not so much surprised 
at his ignorance afterwards, as I was at the 
time. 

“I have had the pleasure to meet here 
with Alexander Johnston, Esq. (now Sir 
Alexander Johnston, Chief Justice of Ceylon,) 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, who is 
on the circuit; a man of large and liberal 
views, the friend of learning and of christi- 
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anity—He is well acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the country, and with the history of 
the island; and his professional pursuits 
afforded him a particular knowledge of its 
present state, so that his comunications are 
truly valuable. 

“It will be scarcely believed in England, 
that there are here Protestant Churches, 
under the King’s government, which are 
without ministers.—In the time of Baldeus, 
the Dutch preacher and historian, there 
were thirty-two Christian Churches in the 
province of Jaffna alone.—Most of those 
handsome Churches, of which views are 
given in the plates of Baldzus’s History, are 
now in ruins.—Even in the town and fort of 
Jaffna, where there is a spacious edifice for 
Divine worship, and a respectable society of 
English and Dutch inhabitants, no clergyman 
has been yet appointed. 

‘‘The Dutch ministers, who formely offi- 
ciated in the province of Jaffnapatam, have 
gone to Batavia or Europe. The whole dis- 
trict is now in the handsof the Romish 
priests, from the college of Goa; who, per- 
ceiving the indifference of the English nation 
to their own religion, have assumed quiet 
and undisturbed possession of the land. 
And the English Government, justly pre- 
ferring the Romish superstitions, to the wor- 
ship of the idol Budhu, thinks it right to 
countenance the Catholic religion in Ceylon. 
But when our Church shall direct her atten- 
tion to the promotion of Christianity in the 
East, I know of no place which is more 
worthy of her labour than the old Protestant 
vineyard of Jaffnapatam. The Scriptures 
are already prepared in the Tamul Language, 
—” &c. &c. &e. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, in consequence 
of his communication with Dr. Buchanan, 
in 1806, and in consequence of the local 
circumstances of the province of Jaffna, 
determined not only to revive the spirit of 
christianity in that province, but, by esta- 
blishing a system of good education and 
good government amongst the native 
christians in it, to make them a bright 
example to the rest of India, of the manner 
in which the standard of morals may 
be raised amongst the natives of India, 
by introducing christianity amongst them, 
and by rendering them capable, by a sci- 
entific education, and by extending to 
them the rights and privileges of a free con- 
stitution, of exercising the highest functions 
of government with credit to themselves 
and benefit to their countrymen ; and with 
this view Sir A. Johnston proposed to his 
Majesty’s government, that in order to keep 
up the discipline of the church of England 
amongst those who professed christianity in 
Ceylon, as soon as a bishop should be 
appointed for British India, his jurisdic- 
tion should extend over Ceylon; that an 
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archdeacon should reside on the island, 
and that an English clergyman of eminence 
should be constantly stationed at Jaffna,— 
that as the British government could not 
afford to have a sufficient number of regu- 
lar English clergymen stationed in the dif- 
ferent parishes in the interior of the pro- 
vince of Jaffna, that a sufficient number of 
Wesleyan missionaries should be invited 
from England, to establish themselves, and 
a sufficient number of schooimasters, and a 
printing press in those parishes; that in 
order to have a sufficient supply of Old 
and New Testaments for the use of the 
natives, a Bible Society should, under the 
authority of the Bible Society in England, 
be established in Ceylon, which, amongst 
other vocations, should print, in the Ta- 
mul language, and circulate through the 
rovince of Jaffna, as many Bibles as may 
be required for the use of all the natives of 
the country ; that in order to make the 
_natives familiar with the history of the Old 
and New Testament, the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s “ Evidences of Christianity” should 
be translated into Tamul, and circulated 
amongst them, and that Tamul translations 
of Miss Hannah More’s sacred dramas 
should be represented before them in the 
same manner as the sacred dramas of the 
Jesuits were represented before them in the 
time of the Portuguese ; and that in order to 
make the people appreciate the value of a 
good character, by making them consider 
it as the sure passport to political privileges 
and public honours, the right of sitting 
upon juries, and that of being tried by 
juries of their countrymen, be extended to 
every native of the country, and that the 
character for integrity, independence, and 
talents acquired by them during the exer- 
cise of these rights be considered by 
government as the criterion of their fitness 
for, and their being deserving of, all 
appointments in the gift of his Majesty's 
government, 

Sir Alexander Johnston, in 1809, as one 
of his Majesty’s members of council on 
Ceylon, came to England at the request of 
the governor and council of that island, for 
the purpose of explaining to his Majesty's 
ministers the nature and bearings of all the 
different measures which he proposed for 
the improvement of the island, and 
amongst others proposed to his Majesty’s 
ministers the adoption of the plan he had 
formed with respect to Jaffna, which hav- 
ing met with the approbation of the late 
Lord Londonderry, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, a royal charter was passed, 
extending the right of sitting upon juries, and 
being tried by juriey of their own country- 
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men, to natives of every cast and religious 
persuasion in the province of Jaffna, as 
well as to the natives of every other part 
of Ceylon,—the first time such right was 
ever extended to any native of India: and 
measures were taken for placing Ceylon, 
when a bishop was appointed to Calcutta, 
under his jurisdiction, for having an arch. 
deacon on Ceylon, and for permanently 
establishing an English clergyman at 
Jaffna. Dr. Coke, the worthy successor 
of Wesley, at the same time determined, 
on the suggestion of Sir A, Johnston, after 
much communication on the subject with 
Sir A. Johnston and Mr. Wilberforce, to 
establish a Wesleyan mission on Ceylon, 
and send out a sufficient number of mis- 
sionaries to meet the views of Sir A. John- 
ston, with respect to Jaffna; and, it being 
the first instance in whicha Wesleyan mission 
was ever established in any part of British 
India, the Doctor determined, notwith- 
standing he was sixty-eight years old, to 
accompany the mission himself to Ceylon, 
and, when he arrived there, to proceed along 
with Sir Alexander Johnston, and, on the 
spot, make all the arrangements which Sir 
Alexander had proposed with respect 
to that province. The Bible Society also 
at the same time, on the suggestion of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, authorised him to 
establish a Bible Society, the first ever esta- 
blished in India, on the island of Ceylon, 
giving him at the same time a great many 
Bibles in various languages, to circulate in 
that island, and a sufficient quantity of 
printing- paper, arid pecuniary aid, to 
enable the Society on Ceylon to print such 
versions of the Bible in Tamul, as might be 
best understood by the natives of Jaffna. 
Miss H. More also, at the same time hear- 
ing from Sir Alex. Johnston, of his plan of 
having sacred dramas traaslated, for repre- 
sentation amongst the natives, into Tamul, 
and other native languages, not only 
arranged some of her published dramas 
for the purpose, but in communication with 
Sir Alex. Johnston determined to compose 
a great many similar dramas for the same 
urpose, 

Sir Alexander Johnston having returned 
again to Ceylon in the latter end of 1811, 
as Chief Justice and President of his 
Majesty’s Council on that island, extended, 
according to the provisions of the royal 
charter, which he brought out with him, 
the right of sitting upon juries, and being 
tried by juries of their own countrymen, 
to all the natives of the island, esta- 
blished a Bible Society at Colombo, and 
took measures for having translations made 
of the Bible into the Cingalese and Tamul 
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languages: the first, the language of the 

natives of the south; the second, that of 

the nations of the north of the island; had 
also translations made into Tamul of 

Bishop Porteus’s Evidences of Christianity, 

and two of Miss Hannah More’s sacred 

dramas. A bishop was soon afterwards 
appointed to Calcutta by his Majesty. 

Ceylon was included in his diocese. 

An archdeacon was nominated for that 

island, and an English clergyman was per- 

manently stationed in the town of Jaffna, 

The Wesleyan missionaries, though Dr, 

Coke, their chief, had died on the pas- 

sage, reached Ceylon in safety, and a cer- 

tain number were stationed in different 
parts of the province of Jaffna, and opened 
schools for the instruction of the natives : 
all these arrangements having been made, 
Sir Alexander Johnston, in pursuance of 
his original plan, mentioned to Dr. Bu- 
chanan in 1806, held a Criminal Session 
of the Supreme Court at Jaffna, for the 
express purpose of shewing to the natives 
of the country, now that they were admitted 
to a considerable share in the system of 
administering justice to their countrymen, 
by having been admitted to the rights of 
jurymen, that, according to the institution 
of Great Britain, every man who was 
entrusted with so important a charge, was 
understood to execute that trust under the 
awe of religious feelings, caused, imme- 
diately before they proceeded into court to 
open the session, the sacrament to be 
administered to himself and to all the 
officers of the court, who were christians, in 
the great church at Jaffna, and in the pre- 
sence of all the natives who attended as 
jurymen. As this was the first instance of 
such a religious form under such circum- 
stances ever having been observed by the 
Supreme Court in Ceylon, it excited great 
interest amongst the natives of the country, 
and was known to have had a great effect 
amongst them, from its having convinced 
them of the high respect which European 
functionaries were bound to pay to the reli- 
gion which they professed, and of the feel- 
ings which that religion was calculated to 
produce upon those who were vested with 
the highest powers in the administration of 
justice, We shall insert the account given 
of this ceremony in the Appendix to the 
abridged edition of Baldzus’s History of 

Jaffna, published by the Wesleyan Mis- 

sionaries on Ceylon, in 1816. 

“Extract from the Ceylon Government Ga- 
zette, of Wednesday, the 19th of July, 1815. 
“The Session for the Province of Jaffna 

was opened at Jaffna on the 22nd. 

“As this was the first Criminal Session 
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which has been held by the Supreme Court 
at Jaffna, since the appointment to that place 
of a Colonial Chaplain, it was the first time 
that the inhabitants of the Province have had 
an opportunity of seeing the Judges of the 
Supreme Court attend Divine Service and 
receive the Sacrament on the first day of the 
Criminal Session. 

“Previous to opening the Session, the 
Chief Justice, accompanied by His Majesty’s 
Advocate Fiscal, and all the Officers of the 
Court, proceeded in his robes and on foot 
from the Court House to the Church, where 
Divine Service was performed, and an excel- 
lent Sermon preached by the Reverend Mr. 
Glenie; His Lordship and His Majesty’s 
Advocate Fiscal, after having taken the 
Sacrament, returned back to the Court House 
and the Session was immediately opened. 

“His Lordship, before he proceeded to 
the Church, fully explained to all the Bra- 
mins, and to all the other Hindoo Jurors of 
the Province, the nature and the object of 
the Ceremony which was about to take place; 
and informed them that, according to the 
Principles of the Christian Religion, all per- 
sons who possess any portion of power, either 
as Judges or as Jurymen, ought to be 
strongly and awfully impressed with an idea 
that they act in trust, and that they are to 
account in the Supreme Being for their con- 
duct to that trust; and that therefore it was 
customary for the Judges, just before the 
commencement of a Criminal Session, to 
attend Divine Service, and to take the Sacra- 
ment, as the most solemn and most certain 
mode of impressing that idea on their 
minds, and enabling them to discharge their 
duties according to the true meaning of the 
Oath which they take before God, at the time 
they are appointed to their Office. 

“As all the Bramins and other Hindoo 
Jurymen expressed an anxiety to be present 
at the Ceremony, the whole of them were 
allowed to attend at the Church during 
Divine Service, and the Chief of the 
Bramins, as well as the Chiefs, were per- 
mitted to remain in the Church while the 
Lord’s Supper was administered. As none 
of the Hindoo Jurymen had ever been ina 
Protestant Church before, and as they seemed 
very desirous to understand the nature of 
every part of the Service which they had 
heard, the Head Bramin of the ancient 
Pagoda of Candaswamy, at Nellore, who is 
one of the best Sanscrit and Tamul scholars 
on the Island, is about to make a translation 
into Sanscrit and Tamul of the sermon 
which the Reverend Mr. Glenie preached 
upon the occasion, a copy of which will be 
given to each of the Bramin and other Hin- 
doo Jurymen of the Province of Jaffna for 
their information.” 

“This Sermon has since been translated 
into Sanscrit and Tamul, by the Head 
Bramin; and a great many Copies of both 
Translations have been made on palmyra 
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leaves, under the direction of the Honble. 
Sir Alexander Johnston, for the purpose of 
being distributed amongst the Hindoo 
Jurors, of all the different castes in the Pro- 
vince of Jaffna. 

Shortly afier this, encouraged by the 
cordial manner in which the Wesleyan 
missionaries had, in consequence of Sir 
Alexander Johnston’s advice, been patron- 
ised by the government of the island, 
seven American missionaries, six of whom 
were married, arrived on Ceylon from 
America, and, on the advice of Sir Alex. 
Johnston, established themselves in the 
province of Jaffna. These missionaries 
have, inde ent of their other avocations, 
devoted themselves with such prudence, 
ability, and zeal, to the formation of schools 
for females, as well as males, and to the 
instruction of the natives, not only in the 
elementary parts of knowledge, but even in 
the higher departments of science; that 
their influence has been felt in a most 
beneficial manner, not only in the island 
of Ceylon, but in the southern peninsula of 
India, from whence many of the natives 
send their children to the American schools 
in the province of Jaffna. As these mission- 
aries, from the nature of the sciences which 
they teach, that of the works which they 
translate, and that of the intimate know- 
ledge which they acquire of the religion, lite- 
rature, manners, and usages of the Hindoos, 
are calculated to produce a gradual but a 
certain change throughout the south of 
India, they become an object of interest to 
all those who direct their inquiries to the 
improvements which are taking place in 
British India; we, therefore, insert the 
two following letters, as they are intimately 
connected with the subject:—The first is 
one written by Sir Alexander Johnston to 
Mr. Vail, the American Minister in England, 
on the occasion of sending to him a reso- 
lution which had, on the motion of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, been unanimously 
adopted at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Members of the Oriental Translation Com. 
mittee, thanking the prudential committee 
of missionaries in America, for the great 
assistance they had afforded the friends of 
Oriental literature, through the American 
missionaries established in Jaffna.—The 
second is the answer from the prudential 
committee to Sir Alexander Johnston, 
acknowledging the receipt of the resolution, 
promising a continuance of their assistance, 
and announcing the desire evinced by the 
present government of Ceylon to forward 
their views. 

“ Dear Srr,—I have the honour to en- 
close to you a copy of the Resolution of 
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thanks to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, moved by me, 
and unanimously adopted by the Meeting 
at the last Anniversary of the Subscribers 
to the Oriental Translation Fund of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

“TI availed myself of the favourable 
opportunity which your presence at that 
meeting, as Minister of the United States, 
afforded me, to point out to the other dis- 
tinguished persons who attended, how much 
Great Britain and her East Indian posses- 
sions are indebted to the Board, for keep- 
ing up, on the island of Ceylon, at their 
own expense, a mission, which, from its 
local situation, and its admirable institu- 
tions, is so well calculated to improve the 
understanding, and raise the moral cha- 
racter of the natives of that island, and of 
the opposite peninsula of India. 

“The members of the mission have 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
Tamul language, and of the religions, lite- 
rature, and usages of the natives, and have 
employed that knowledge for the purpose 
of instructing them in the English language, 
and in such of the arts and sciences of 
Europe, as must make them acquainted 
with some of the most remarkable disco- 
veries of modern times, and gradually but 
effectually dispel from their minds many 
of those pernicious opinions and ancient 
prejudices which are generally entertained 
by them upon all subjects connected with 
their religion, their morals, and their phi- 
losophy. 

“T felt myself the more particularly called 
upon to move such a resolution, because I 
was Chief Justice and President of His 
Majesty’s Council in Ceylon at the time 
the American Missionaries first reached 
that island ; and was the person who, from 
the high opinion I had formed of the 
nature of the mission, of the character of its 
members, and of the advantages which the 
cause of religion and civilization would 
derive from its success, strongly urged the 
missionaries to fix their establishment in 
the province of Jaffna, which, from its geo- 
graphical position, with respect to the 
peninsula of India, would enable them to 
direct their attention as well to the natives 
of ‘that peninsula as to those of the island 
of Ceylon. 

“‘ The reports which they have from time 
to time published of their proceedings, 
will shew you the rapid progress which 
they have made in their several objects, 
and the very important and beneficial 
effects which their labours must ultimately 
produce upon the condition of the people, 
and the state of the country. It must be a 
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matter of congratulation to the friends of 
religion and civilization in every part of the 
world, to see the citizens of the United 
States and the subjects of Great Britain, in 
the island of Ceylon, mutually recollecting, 
under the immediate protection of the 
British government, their common origin, 
and their common sympathies, and mutu- 
ally forgetting, under the peaceful influence 
of the christian religion, their former jea- 
lousies, and their national animosities, co- 
operate with equal zeal and prudence in 
spreading the English, their common lan- 
guage, into every part of India, in instruct- 
ing the understandings and in improving 
the moral and social feelings of the natives 
of every caste and religious eee. and 
in renderiug applicable and advantageous 
to their present situation all their moral and 
political institutions, which, under various 
modifications and various denominations, 
have, in all ages and in all countries, when- 
ever and wherever introduced with pru- 
dence and moderation, invariably secured 
the liberty of the subject, the authority of 
the government, and the prosperity of the 
nation. I have the honour to be, dear sir, 
yours, very faithfully, A. Jounstow. 

“To the Honourable S.Varie, &c., Acting Minister 


Plenipotentiary, from the United States of Ame- 
rica, to Great Britain.” 


Missionary Rooms, Boston, 
U.S.A. Jan. 23, 1833. 

“ Dear Sir.—In transmitting a copy of a 
Resolution you did us the honour to move 
at the annual meeting of the Subscribers to 
the Onental Translation Fund of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Mr. Vail, gur chargé 
d'affaires, was so kind as to forward also 
a copy of the letter from yourself, which 
enclosed the resolution to him. These 
documents having been laid before the 
rudential Committee of the American 
ard of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, I am instructed to communicate the 

following Resolutions in return, viz. 


“ Resolved, — That the Prudential Com- 
mittee, recognize with gratitude the honour- 
able notice of the Board, taken by Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston at the last Annnal Meeting 
of the Subscribers to the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund of Great Britain and Ireland; as 
well as his favourable opinion of the Ceylon 
Mission, and his lively interest in its welfare, 
expressed in a letter to A. Vail, Esq. dated 
Sept. 22, 1832, and that he be assured that 
the important aid rendered by him to the 
Mission of the Board in Ceylon, while resid- 
ing on that island, is thankfully remembered 
by the patrons of the Mission in this 
country.” 

“* Resolved,—That the Secretaries submit 
to the Board, at its next Annual Meeting, 
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the Resolution of the Subscribers to the 
Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain 
and Ireland, at their late anniversary; toge- 
ther with the Letters of Sir Alexander John- 
ston and A. Vail, Esq.” 


“The next Annual Meeting of our Board, 
will be held,in Philadelphia, in September. 
Meanwhile, I beg your acceptance of a 
copy of our last Annual Report, (the 23d,) 
which I send for you to the care of the 
Rev. Wm. Ellis, Foreign Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, Austin Friars, 
London: in that document you will learn 
the present state of our operations in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

“ A fact, however, which has afforded us 
the greatest pleasure is not mentioned in 
the report. It is, that Sir Robert Wilmot 
Horton, the Governor of Ceylon, has been 
pleased to grant permission for new mis- 
sionaries to come from America, until 
reference can be made to England on the 
subject, and has also promised to write in 
favour of the Mission to his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, requesting an official 
removal of the restrictions which have for 
so many years prevented the enlargement 
of our operations in Ceylon; such an event 
we confidently anticipated, whenever the 
character of our mission should become 
fully understood by the government; and 
we are grateful to the enlightened friends 
who have taken so much pains to collect 
and diffuse correct information on the sub- 
ject. I am, dear sir, with great respect, 
your obedient servant,—R. AnpERson, 

“ Foreign Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” 

From the facts communicated in the 
above article, there is surely ample 
ground to encourage the most sanguine 
hopes for the future. On the one hand, 
the efficient and ready protection of the 
English government, while it has already 
been of such essential service to the cause 
of religion in Ceylon, holds out the most 
gratifying prospects for the future. It may 
surely be taken as an indication of their 
anxiety to aid more private and individual 
efforts to extend to every part of their 
dependencies the light and blessings of the 
gospel, and those collateral advantages of 
civilization and morality which invariably 
follow in its train, We may also be per- 
mitted to express a hope, that the noble, 
zealous, and successful efforts of Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston may operate as a stimulus 
and an example to his successors ; and that 
the time is not far distant when Christianity 
shall have found in Asia a lasting resting- 
place, and a theatre for the operation of 
its mightiest and happiest effects. 
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ON THE EXERTION OF LABOUR, AS AFFECT- 
ING NATIONAL OPULENCE, 


In our iast number we offered some 
remarks on the influence of science and 
skill, in-the application of labour, on the 
opulence or poverty of nations; adhering 
still to the subject of national wealth, we 
beg to draw attention, in the present num- 
ber, to another of the causes on which that 
wealth depends. 

The condition of individuals, and the 
magnitude of the population of nations, are 
dependent on the productiveness of indus- 
try, in procuring subsistence. Not only 
so, but all the higher and nobler inte- 
rests of mankind, moral and _ intellectual, 
are likewise dependent on opulence, and 
through which alone their interests can be 
secured and advanced, and hence those 
inquiries by which the sources of riches may 
be developed, are of transcendent value. 

The original acquisition of all the 
necessaries and conveniences of life is 
effected by labour. In every nation, and 


in every state of society, it is only through the 
introduction of labour that the subsistence 
of man can be acquired. ‘“ By the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” applies to 
all our race, and to almost every article by 


which our wants and wishes are supplied 
and gratified. “Though the woods abound 
with fruits, with vegetable productions, and 
with game; though the waters abound with 
fish, and the bowels of the earth with mine- 
rals,—the fruits and vegetables must be 
gathered before they can be of use to us; 
the game and the fish must be caught, the 
earth opened, and the metal separated from 
the ore, and prepared, before it can be used.” 
Evenin the most fertile soils, either from 
the prolific qualities of their plants and ani- 
nals, which are useless or noxious to man, 
or from the intervention of deep swamps, 
impenetrable forests, and the like, they pre- 
sent all the barrenness of the desert, and 
mostly require persevering labour before 
they become highly productive. The 
animal and vegetable productions of the 
earth are presented only at certain times or 
seasons of the year, and hence they must be 
laid upin store, and preserved, to supply us in 
those seasons when they could not otherwise 
be had ; besides that almost all the pro- 
ductions of nature are presented to us in a 
rude state, and call for the application of 
labour to prepare and fashion or modify 
them for use. 

Nature furnishes the materials on which 
labour is exerted, together with her creative 
agency, her productive motions or opera- 
tions, her laws of attraction, repulsion, 
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expansion, contraction; gravity, and the 
like; “‘the processes performed by the soil, 
the air, the rain, and the sun;” with which 
man co-operates, The variety of produc- 
tions which labour draws and fashions from 
the original sources contributed by nature, are 
almost beyond conception. There is scarcely 
anything which the rational desires of 
man can call for, the materials of which do 
not exist in the world, and which labour, 
aided by capital, and skilfully applied, is 
not competent to afford us a supply of. 
The bounty of Providence is no less conspi- 
cuous ia the amplitude of the rewards of 
exertion which are placed within our reach, 
than its wisdom is displayed in the effective- 
ness of the motives of fear and hope, of 
evil to be averted and of good to be 
attained, by which man is moved from a 
state of inaction, and impelled to exert his 
powers. 

Since, then, nothing can be procured for 
the satisfaction of our wants and desires, 
without the exertion of labour, it is, in 
every nation, its labour which is that great 
fund, by the outlay of which its supply of 
all the necessaries and conveniences of life 
is acquired. Consequently, it is this fund 
that calls, in an especial manner, for wis- 
dom in its direction, and for care and eco- 
nomy in husbanding its expenditure, that it 
may neither lie idle and unproductive, nor 
be suffered to go to waste in useless or 
unprofitable channels. 

t is obvious, that, ceteris paribus, the 
opulence of society must depend on the 
greater or less quantity of labour which it 
exerts. The quantity of labour exerted in 
any community, will depend, first, on the 
industry of the persons engaged in labour ; 
and, secondly, on the number of those 
industrious persons, in relation to the num- 
ber of other persons who are unemployed. 

The industry of mankind depends on the 
operation of the two motives to exertion— 
fear and hope. The lash of the overseer is 
the incentive by which the slave is impelled 
to labour; the dread of want may be that 
by which the free labourer is often actuated ; 
while hope may frequently be introduced, 
and afford a double motive, by adding 
the cheering prospect of bettering his con- 
dition, and providing comforts and enjoy- 
ments for himself and family. It cannot 
be doubted that the operation of both these 
motives, when a number of individuals of 
different temperaments and character are to 
be wrought upon, must be more effectual 
than one of them alone. Hence the supe- 
riority which is found in free labour over 
that of slaves: in the former, fear and hope 
are combined ; in the latter, fear alone is in 
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operation. But though wealth should be 
augmented by bringing both these motives 
into action, and augmenting, to the utmost, 
their force, yet individual happiness might 
suffer by adding to the influence of fear, 
which is in itself an addition to the pain- 
fulness of that labour which is sought to 
be undertaken by its operation, and its toil 
endured. On the other hand, the cheering 
influence of hope lightens and sweetens that 
labour which would otherwise be irksome, 
while it animates the powers of the labourer, 
and calls forth the highest and noblest exer- 
tions. 

The industry of a workman will depend, 
in part, on the education which he has 
received, and the habits and character 
which have been formed in him in early 
life. The care which has been taken of his 
health, and the proper exercise which has 
been given to his bodily and mental facul- 
ties, contribute at once to promote their 
strength, and to form habits of application, 
enterprise, and perseverance, which recon- 
cile the mind to labour. Rectitude of cha- 
racter, too, founded on moral principles, 
contributes to the regular and steady exer- 
tion of labour, by offering worthy motives 
to industry. 

But the great and universally operating 
incentive to industry, is to be found in the 
prospect of the rewards which labour pro- 
cures, ‘‘A man is induced to continue at 
labour, by the prospect of obtaining a 
reward for it; he is inclined to discontinue 
it by fatigue. The stronger motive will 

revail. Whatever adds to the force of the 
ormer, or weakens that of the latter, will 
increase the quantity and produce of 
labour.” 

It would be easy to enlarge on the bene- 
ficial effects of a liberal reward of labour, 
not only as regards the happiness of the 
labourer, but also as regards the quan- 
tity and quality, or value, of the work he 
executes ; and, on the other hand, there is 
room to expatiate on the crippling, the 
debasing, and other lamentable results, of a 
poor reward of labour, The contrary posi- 
tions, which some political reasoners have 
affirmed, and the arguments they have 
adduced, for keeping down the wages of 
labour, are happily as unfounded in fact, 
as they are opposed to every generous and 
noble sentiment. Doubtless, - there are 
instances, in which idleness and dissipation 
are induced by high wages; but this is the 
exception, and not the rule itself; and we 
cannot, from hence, argue against the be- 
neficial tendency, on the whole, of an ample 
reward of labour. We shall not, however, 
on the present occasion, enter on the discus- 
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sion of these topics, but pass on to discuss 
the important question. 


On the Circumstances which occasion 
Employment, or Want of Employment. 


The industry ofa nation cannot be fully 
brought into play, except there be employ- 
ment for the workmen. From the distribu- 
tion of employments, and the mutability of 
the affairs of business, a want of work, in 
some occupations, is continually recurring : 
the workman is desirous to labour, but can- 
not find employment. The industry, then, 
of a community, and consequently the abun- 
dance and excellence of its supply of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life, depend, 
also, on the degree in which a constancy of 
employment can be obtained, and a stagna- 
tion of business averted. But how, or why, 
at one time, work for the labourer is offered 
in abundance, and, in another, exists in such 
scarcity that it can only be procured with 
difficulty, few persons distinctly understand. 

The effect of capital on employment, and 
from thence its influence in determining the 
wages of labour, has been generally misun- 
derstood. It is usually considered that the 
scarcity or plenty of employment, as well as 
the wages of the workmen, are dependent on 
the quantity of capital to put labour in motion. 
This is the opinion of Adam Smith,* Mr. 
Miil,t and other writers too numerous to 
mention. But in opposition to this opi- 
nion, it may be remarked, that a slackness 
of work often exists with an abundance of 
capital; and this must be apparent, if we 
notice the circumstances that actually subsist 
when a want of employment is complained 
of. Few of the unemployed workmen are 
without the necessary tools of their respective 
trades ; they possess the means of subsist- 
ence, or the credit necessary to procure 
them. In fact, the same food and other 
things on which they are subsisted in 
idleness, would equally maintain them in 
full work. The workshops and premises of 
the master remain the same as when trade 
was brisk. The raw materials whereon to 
work, in all probability, are to be had in 
sufficient quantities from the warehouses of 
the merchants. Here, then, is capital of 
every kind—tools, subsistence, and mate- 
rials, amply sufficient for the most active 
exertion of industry; and yet the workman 
has nothing to do. Again, when employ- 
ment returns, is not the capital employed 
in their occupations the same as that which 
existed previous to the want of work, and 
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during its whole continuance, and might 
equally well have been employed as not 
during that whole time? How then can it 
be that capital is the cause of employment, 
and that a slackness of work is to be 
ascribed to a want of capital, when, with an 
abundance of every requisite kind of capital, 
the workmen are standing still? It is 
plain that the want of employment must 
proceed from some other cause. 

Again, we have observed already, that 
labour bestowed upon natural products is 
the only source of wealth. When labour 
has been bestowed upon natural products, 
they become articles of wealth and capital : 
but they were not such until labour was 
bestowed upon them. Consequently, it 
is labour that creates capital. It is not 
possible, then, that a want of employment 
can be the result of a want of capital, 
when it is labour {alone that originally 
created capital, and has been the source of 
every subsequent addition to it. If such 
were the case, the remedy for a want of 
work would be nothing more than a farther 
exertion of labour. 

But if a want of work does not proceed 
from a want of capital, the causes must be 
sought for elsewhere ; and therefore we pro- 
ceed to the inquiry—what are the causes of 
employment, or of a scarcity of employ- 
ment ? 

The ability to labour, and the possession 
of tools and materials, or land, whereon to 
labour, are of themselves sufficient to afford 
fullest occupation to him who is willing to 
work. Nothing more than these are 
necessary. That which spurs men on to 
labour, must, no doubt, be the never-end- 
ing cravings of their wants and wishes, 
But that which occasions a want of employ- 
ment, cannot be the absence of these crav- 
ings, because they always exist and ope- 
rate. Notwithstanding the high degree of 
efficiency to which labour has already 
attained, human wants and wishes are far 
from being satisfied. On every hand we 
are still surrounded with poverty and misery, 
and when real wants are supplied, artificial 
ones immediately arise actually more numer- 
ous, and scarcely less clamorous. Yet 
with demands for labour greater than the 
utmost powers of humanity could ever 
satisfy, the labourer is still without full 
employment. This apparently contradic- 
tory state of things must be accounted for, 
either from an inability to satisfy our crav- 
ings by means of labour; or an inability to 
do so ata sacrifice of less labour than is 
esteemed equivalent to the value of the 
indulgence of the cravings themselves: in 
other words, the cravings cannot be indulged 
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except at a cost of more than the indulgence 
is worth. Here are two opposite motives 
—the indulgence on one hand, and the 
sacrifice of acquiring iton the other: the 
excess of the former over the latter consti- 
tutes the motive to exertion. 

Now a constant and effective demand for 
labour would be produced by the combi. 
nation of these circumstances.—First, that 
the labourers be sufficiently skilled in the 
various occupations, the produce of which 
is called for in the existing state of things. 
Secondly, that there exist a distribution of 
the labourers in the several occupations pro- 
portioned to the call there is for the respec- 
tive articles, the produce of these occupa- 
tions. Thirdly, that no higher prices be 
insisted on than the purchasers are able and 
willing to give, or than the existing state of 
the market allows, of taking off the whole 
quantity of labour of that particular kind. 
These prices are those which the free and 
open competition of the market determines ; 
and a consequence of this exact distribution 
of labour, and of the contentedness to 
accept such prices, would be, a certain 
equality in the rate of remuneration of 
labour in the several occupations, differing 
only in the different departments, as differ- 
ence of skill, or other circumstances, really 
call for higher wages in some than in 
others. Lastly, that commodities be 
exempted from unreasonable taxation. 
These several circumstances existing, a 
steady and effectual demand for labour will 
always be found, and industry may exert 
itself to the full extent of its powers, with- 
out apprehension, either that a vent shall 
be wanting for its produce, or that an 
inadequate remuneration of labour shall be 
obtained. But if any one of these cireum- 
stances be wanting, the workmen may be 
expected to be at times without full 
employment, and industry, in a measure, 
cramped in its exertion. In remarking 
further upon these points, we observe— 

First, that a want of employment is often 
to be ascribed to the want of sufficient 
knowledge or skill in workmen. The full 
development of the powers of industry 
essentially depends on the possession of 
knowledge and skill in the application of 
labour. If the labourer be rude, or not 
sufficiently skilled, to produce the articles 
we require, it is not likely there should be 
full employment for such unskilful labour. 
If the great bulk of the people of a country 
is uninstructed in the arts of life; if they 
are able only to tend cattle, ‘grow potatoes, 
construct mud cabins, or weave the coarsest 
cloth, our want of such things may be soon 
supplied. When this is done, we have no 
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farther occasion for labour that can furnish 
nothing more desirable. All Ireland might 
be fed, and clothed, and lodged, as her 
peasantry is fed, and clothed, and lodged 
with less than the tithe of their labour; 
and while her peasantry can do nothing 
better than this, they must continue with 
but a tithe of their labour in demand, and 
the rest of their time must unavoidably be 
spent in idleness. It is this unskilfulness, 
this ignorance of every art, that is, in every 
poor and barbarous country, the true cause 
of a want of employment ; from the inabi- 
lity to produce anything desirable, or to 
produce it with a less sacrifice than the 
gratification it would yield is worth. 

Of this important fact, that it is igno- 
rance which is the great parent of idleness 
in barbarous or partially civilized countries, 
we cannot be too fully persuaded. A glance 
at the different stages in the progress of 
man, from ignorance and barbarism to cCivi- 
lization and refinement, would sufficiently 
demonstrate the truth of this position. 
Contrast the indefatigable industry of an 
Englishman with the irreclaimable indolence 
ofa savage on the coast of Africa, or an 
Indian of America. In this last case we 
have a man who performs every kind of 
labour for himself, but destitute of the 
knowledge of every art of civilized life. 
Here is evidently no mis-direction of 
labour, and no glut of any one particular 
sort. The direction of industry to the kind 
of labour most wanted is complete: the 
individual changes his occupation from pro- 
ducing one article to producing another, at 
the moment that his want of the first article 
is supplied. His want of occupation, then, 
cannot be the result of industry improperly 
directed. This man can build his hut, pro- 
cure his food from the wild fruits and herbs 
of the woods, or by the chase and fishing ; 
he can make his hunting and fishing wea- 
pons and tackle, and form his clothing from 
the skins of the wild animals he takes, 
Every thing, however, that he does is in 
the rudest and most simple fashion: he is 
unable to add beauty, fineness, or splen- 
dour, to any of his works; or, if able, it is 
only at a sacrifice of toil of an intolerable 
magnitude, Like the Peruvians at the 
time of the invasion of the Spaniards, he 
might, perhaps, be able at the expiration 
of two years of persevering industry to 
manufacture a yard of cloth; that is, at a 
cost of more than it could possibly be 
worth, The wants of such a man, as far 
as his abilities can gratify them, or can do 
so at a reasonable cost, are soon supplied. 
The first animal he kills, is, in all pro- 
bability, more than sufficient for his food 
for the day, perhaps sufficient for several 
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days. When his stomach is filled, there 
is nothing more that he can do to gratify 
his desires : he may wish for better clothing, 
better lodging, better tools ; but those which 
he has already are the best his skill can fur- 
nish. Nothing then remains to be done, but 
to be idle, or amuse himself in the best way 
he can: these are his only resort. It is 
thus with every savage; and how could it 
be otherwise? His indolence, which is 
proverbial, is more from force of circum- 
stances than even from habit or disposition : 
it is these circumstances, in fact, that have 
produced the habit and disposition. 
Neither is it from want of appetite, or suffi. 
ciently elevated desires, that his indolence 
proceeds, but from the want of power to 
gratify them; for his excesses are equally 
notorious with his indolence, which are sure 
to be indulged in whenever the indulgence 
of appetite is within his reach. Thus, it is 
plain that a want of occupation, and some- 
times its consequence, a habit of idleness, 
is the unavoidable accompaniment of an 
unskilfulness of labour, and ignorance of the 
arts of life. 

On the other hand, skill, intelligence, and 
refinement are the inexhaustible sources of 
activity, and of indefatigable industry, which 
carry men almost to excess. Take the case 
of a man highly intelligent, and skilled in 
the arts which distinguish and adorn civi- 
lized life. Let such an individual be 
placed, like the savage, in circumstances 
where there can be no superabundance of 
labour of any particular kind, through an 
improper direction given to it; this man 
would not be satisfied with the mere supply 
of the absolute wants of the stomach, shelter 
from the weather, or the covering of his 
limbs; his wants extend farther. He 
desires food of the choicest kinds ; his drink 
must be, not simple water, but fermented 
liquors, or spirits. Having skill to produce 
such things with a moderate degree of exer- 
tion, if leisure allow, he busies himself to 
procure them. His habitation must not 
be merely a mud hut, a cabin, or cavern of 
the earth, it must be of larger dimensions, of 
commodious and tasteful arrangement, con- 
structed with materials neatly put together, 
beautifully finished, and furnished not only 
abundantly with articles of use, but of taste 
and ornament. The same of his dress, his 
equipage, his attendance. His intelligence 
brings him in connexion with things 
unknown and unthought of by the savage ; 
and which, while it gives him new faculties 
of enjoyment, at the same time gives him 
new perceptions of wants. The object of 
his desires multiply ; they extend from such 
as are of a physical to those which are of an 
intellectual character; the pleasures of 
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imagination and taste are sought after ; he 
engages in the inquiry and pursuit of 
knowledge; and labours in arduous and 
difficult researches of thought, of observa- 
tion, of reasoning, and experiment. Such 
a man cannot be indolent. His excited 
mental activity counteracts the drag of sense 
and lethargy. The new world of ideas 
which opens to him, the new views of the 
relations of things, the astonishing secrets 
of the physical properties and mechanical 
powers disclosed to him, present attractions 
which are more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the love of ease, or of frivolous or 
corrupt pleasures. The more his intelli- 
gence, the wider is his field of labour; the 
farther he advances, the more distinctly he 
perceives how much yet remains to be 
accomplished, and the clearer he sees the 
means by which farther progress may be 
effected. Ashe the more clearly sees the 
extent of the field of observation and 
inquiry, the multiplicity of objects which 
demand attention, and their nearness to his 
reach, the greater is the earnestness and 
ardour of his pursuit. In short, his labours 
have no end ; life itself fails to give space 
for the accomplishment of the objects for 
which he wearies himself. Thus it is with 
knowledge and refinement to give new 
appetites, larger wants and more elevated 


desires to be gratified, and skill to pursue 
and accomplish the objects of our desires ; 
and thus it is that industry is excited to the 
utmdst, and occupation presented to the 
fullest extent of the powers of humanity. 
Again, conceive the individual now sup- 
posed to be placed in different circum. 


stances. Unlike the state of the Indian, 
let him be placed in a civilized community, 
in which it shall happen that a superabun- 
dance and glut of some particular kinds of 
labour occur, and that of the kind in which 
he is occupied, through an application of it 
to employments unsuited to the demand of 
the market, Such an individual would still 
feel but little of the misfortune happening to 
other persons from a stagnation of business. 
We have supposed him to be highly skilled 
in the arts of life, and thus such a man 
would have it in his power to change the 
direction of his labour from one occupation 
to another, as the changing calls of the 
market should require; and would, conse- 
quently, be still able to find full employ- 
ment in the new channel into which 
demand should flow. 

As, in the infancy of art, a want of occu- 
pation is the consequence of the incapacity 
to furnish objects of superior quality, or to 
add beauty or fineness to the products of 
Jabour ; so, in the progress of art, in order 
to find employment for all the labour of 
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a community, it is requisite that a higher 
and higher degree of skill should be 
acquired, in proportion as labour becomes 
facilitated and abridged. It is true, one 
effect of the employment of machinery is to 
render less manual dexterity and skill, on 
the part of the workman, necessary. 

In general, it requires but little expe- 
rience or skill to guide and manage a 
machine. Sometimes that work which, 
previous to the adoption of a machine, 
could be executed only by the most skilful 
hand, is better done with the machine 
worked by a child. But, on the other 
hand, as labour becomes facilitated, made 
more efficient, and supplanted by machi- 
nery, it is necessary, in order to find full 
occupation for the whole quantity of labour, 
that it become capable of furnishing articles 
of superior quality, of more elaborate and 
highly - wrought workmanship. Through 
such progress, purchasers acquire the power 
of consuming things of superior quality, 
and workmen of superior skill are in conse- 
quence called for. Human desires are 
insatiable only as regards the quality and 
variety of articles. As regards their guan- 
tity, industry is capable of supplying them 
to surfeit, with rude and common produc- 
tions ; but we are never unwilling to accept 
things of superior in lieu of things of infe- 
rior quality. 

A want of employment cannot proceed 
from a superabundance of labour of all 
sorts, whilst there are skill and science to 
direct it—and land, natural productions, or 
raw materials, whereon to bestow it. There 
may be too much of some particular sorts 
of labour; but not of all. 

it is, however, acommon opinion, that 
employment depends upon population. 
“In some countries,” says Adam Smith, 
“labourers multiply so rapidly, that the 
market is overstocked with labour, and the 
price falls, from the increased supply.” 
It is true, the density of population, in rela- 
tion to the quantity of fertile land on which 
it is to be supported, increases the deduc- 
tion from the gross produce of industry for 
rent. Again, the number of labourers in 
relation to the quantity of capital which is 
required, and which exists, to render their 
industry effective, affects the amount of the 
deduction from its gross produce for profits 
of capital. But, whilst m these two ways 
the amount of population affects the wages 
of labour, and may operate to reduce them, 
the density of population does not cause an 
excess of labour, so as to occasion a want 
of employment: nay, the very contrary is 
the fact. If it were a universal maxim 
that an increase of workmen occasioned a 
want of employment, and a reduction of 
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wages, how is it that, notwithstanding the 
multiplication of the human species all 
over the world, employment has still been 
found for the people? How is it that in 
England, the population of which has 
doubled within the last fifty or sixty years, 
wages have not fallen, but, on the contrary, 
have doubled or trebled in that interval ? 
They have kept on increasing in North 
America during a still greater increase of 
population. They are, perhaps, twice as 
high in Holland as in Sweden, though the 
population of Holland is ten times as dense 
as that of Sweden. If the density of popu- 
lation reduced wages, we should find them 
lower in the towns than in the country 
places ; while the contrary is universally 
the fact. A density of population, and 
multiplication of workmen, so far from 
lessening employment and lowering wages, 
conwibute to render labour more effective, 
and to heighten its rewards, by affording 
the means of effecting a greater division of 
labour, and by causing an enlargement of 
the market. Again, the greater eflective- 
ness of the powers of labour, acquired by 
this greater division, and by a more ex- 
tended combination of labour, renders 
works practicable, which before exceeded 
the powers of man to accomplish; and 
thus enlarges the field of employment. 

The fact is, every additional labourer 
brings, with the addition of his labour to 
the common stock, the addition also of his 
wants. He labours for the supply of none 
but himself, and consumes the whole pro- 
duce which his labour creates,—not, per- 
haps, the identical articles, but their equi- 
valents, Thus he brings to market no 
more supply than he causes demand. 
Every shilling that he earns, he spends 
immediately ; and gives as much employ- 
ment to others to earn it again as was given 
to him with it. 

That there can never be, under the con- 
ditions above stated, a superabundance of 
labour of all sorts, and that the multipli- 
cation of workmen does not lessen employ- 
ment for them, is evident, also, from the 
fact, that capital performs labour. It is 
said that capital occasions employment ; 
and yet it is very evident that capital sup- 
plants labour: it may unquestionably be 
said, itself, to perform labour, for it does 
what comes to the same thing—it augments 
the working effect of labour. Our labour- 
ing cattle and machinery do more work 
than all our workmen put together could 
do without them. If, then, capital per- 
forms labour, how does it happen that, 
while it thus increases the supply of labour, 
and this without adding in a commensu- 
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rate degree to the demand for commo- 
dities, that it does not overburden the 
market with goods, throw the workmen out 
of employment, and reduce the wages of 
labour? Notwithstanding that there is 
more labour brought to market, its effect, 
so far from lowering wages, is directly the 
reverse ; and every augmentation of capital, 
by multiplying and cheapening commo- 
dities, raises the real reward of labour. 
This effect, so opposite to what might be 
expected, can only be accounted for from 
the fact that skilful labour has the power to 
open to itself sources of employment, and 
can never be superabundant, while pro- 
perly directed, and offered at a reasonable 
price. From this fact, too, that labour, in 
such circumstances, cannot exist in super- 
abundance, the other fact ‘follows as a con- 
sequence—that the employment of capital, 
notwithstanding that it is equivalent to an 
additional ‘number of workmen, does not 
lower the wages of labour. 

From what has been now said, we are 
able to judge of the effects of competition 
amongst workmen. As the multiplication 
of workmen does not diminish employ- 
ment, it is plain that competition amongst 
them cannot deprive them of work, 
Every description of labour, taken by itself, 
is exposed to competition in the market, 
and, as it is liable to be in too great or too 
small quantities, in relation to the demand 
for it; so its workmen are liable to be 
deprived of this kind of occupation, and to 
have their wages too high or too low in 
relation to the wages of other workmen. 
But with labour as a whole it is different. 
The competition of labourers amongst 
themselves, though it deprives some of 
particular occupations, does not diminish 
employment on the whole, or take away 
the means of gaining a livelihood by other 
kinds of labour. Employment is a fund 
which is inexhaustible, and cannot be less- 
ened by such means. An excess of work- 
men in any class is not absolute but rela- 
tive. The workmen of different trades are 
customers of one another, and the evil 
would be remedied by increasing the num- 
ber of those workmen who are its custom- 
ers. Excessive competition, and its conse- 
quence, an unnatural depression of wages, 
in one kind of labour, is only another name 
for a want of competition, and an unnatural 
elevation in other kinds of labour. If the 
wages of one class are lower than they 
ought to be, the real remuneration of all 
those who are its customers, and who thus 
purchase things at too low a price, are 
higher than they ought to be. Again, the 
competition which depresses wages in one 
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branch, and cheapens its commodities, 
occasions a saving in the expenditure of the 
consumers, which is available for an 
enlarged expenditure elsewhere; and thus 
the competition raises up an enlarged 
demand for other commodities, in the mea- 
sure of the saving and loss of occupation 
which it at first produces. Thus, the 
excessive competition which drives a work- 
man out of an employment, at the same 
time offers work, and a premium, to his 
engaging in many other employments, in 
which work is thereby created, and in 
which wages are relatively too high. 
Competition amongst workmen has no 
tendency to lower the rewards of labour, on 
the whole. It has no tendency to lessen 
the produce of labour; on the contrary, its 
effect is rather to stimulate industry to 
greater exertions, and multiply commodi- 
ties. Consequently, industry on the whole, 
that is, taking into account every class of 
industry, and including consumers as well 
as producers, cannot lose, except in those 
cases where land and capital gain. Every 
workman sustains a double capacity—of 
producer and consumer. He consumes as 
much as he produces, and is as much 
exposed to injury, or to gain an advantage, 
in one capacity as in the other. As much 
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as competition amongst the labourers of 
any one class may, in the exchange of the 
products of its industry for the products of 
the industry of others, lower the reward of 
their particular kind of labour, by so much 
must the rewards of the labour of those 
other classes between which the exchange 


takes place be thereby increased. The 
terms of the exchange between the parties, 
though of moment to each separate interest, 
is of none as respects the whole ; and hence 
competition is no hardship or injury to the 
public. 

The only hardship of competition is 
when it acts unequally ; when the workmen 
of one class are severely exposed to [its 
action, while the workmen of other classes 
are exempted, or affected only in a slight 
degree. If competition operated equally 
on every class, the advantage which each 
member would derive, as a consumer, 
from the effects of competition amongst the 
workmen of others, would exactly measure 
and correspond with the disadvantage he 
copetenmd from competition, acting to an 
equal extent amongst the members of his 
own class. Each would have to work for 
the public at nominally low prices; while 
its members, forming part of the public, 
each in return would be worked for by all 
the rest at prices correspondingly low. In 
such case, the advantage and disadvantage 
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being equal and reciprocal, the conse- 
quences, both to the public, and to indi. 
viduals, are the same as though no such 
competition existed. But when one class 
is compelled, by .ompetition, to work for 
the other classes at low prices, whilst these 
others are not obliged to work equally low 
for it, the disadvantage is all on one side, 
while all the advantage is on the other, and 
the suffering so occasioned to that one class 
may be severe. Its remedy, however, can- 
not be mistaken. It is, to draw workmen 
from its own Over-numerous class, and with 
them to extend competition to the others; 
for the two-fold object of relieving the 
excess of workmen in their own class, and 
of cheapening the goods of the other classes 
which they have to purchase. Such change 
in the action of competition, although it 
should happen not to raise the money 
wages of this class, must, notwithstanding, 
raise the real reward of its labour, by 
cheapening the goods on which those wages 
are expended. 

Thus, competition, which men dread as 
ruinous to trade and industry, is its safe- 
guard. Without it, there would be no 
check to the impositions and extortions 
which the self-interest of men, unrestrained, 
would infallibly practise upon one another, 
Competition, however, affords them a 
natural and efficient protection, infinitely 
more complete than any system of law, or 
municipal regulation, could secure. 

The co-operative system of Mr. Owen, 
of New Lanark, about which so much stir 
has been made, and- so ineffectually, pro- 
ceeds on the supposition here contended 
against—that machinery, and the compe. 
tition amongst workmen, cause a reduction 
of wages, and throw labourers out of em- 
ployment. The views which have been 
now offered are sufficient to take from this 
system the grounds on which it rests, and 
to shew that it is impossible that industry, 
as a whole, can be thus injured. 

The cotton manufacture has been often 
adduced as a striking example of the mis- 
chievous effects of machinery and com 
tition. No doubt, the circumstances of the 
work-people in this manufacture have been 
very seriously deteriorated by the improved 
machinery, and excessive competition, in it. 
But has the public gained no benefit from 
the consequent abundance, excellence, and 
cheapness of cotton goods? While the. 
injury has fallen on a comparatively few 
persons, the advantage has been universal, 
and extended to every other individual in 
the community. Again, it is of a perma- 
nent character, and must extend to all 
future generations. The capitalist has evi- 
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dently gained nothing by the machinery ; 
for his profits are unprecedentedly low. 
While, then, the capitalist has not gained, 
further than in his character of consumer, 
from the increased quantity and excellence 
of the goods, it is impossible to conceive 
otherwise than that industry, on the whole, 
the great consumer, must have derived 
benefit instead of injury, as supposed, from 
this machinery and competition. The evil 
to the work-people is temporary —the 
result of the change, and common to all 
advancements in the powers of industry. 
When work- people shall have adjusted 
themselves to the new state of things that 
has arisen, the public advantage resulting 
from this machinery will be evident in its 
full extent, and without alloy, 

But there was no necessity to load ma- 
chinery and competition with opprobrium, 
in order to account for the depression of 
wages in the cotton and silk manufactures. 
An adequate cause is to be found in the 
crowds of pauper children with which these 
manufactures have been deluged. It is 
enough for any trade that it be supplied 
with the children of its own work-people, 
with such casual additions to them from 
other classes, as happen in the natural and 
ordinary course of things, But when, in 
addition to both these, shoals of children 
from workhouses are to be sent exclusively 
here, it would be a wonder if any thing else 
could happen but a superabundance of 
work-people in them. The object of over- 
seers, instead of being to avoid deranging 
business, and distribute the children 
entrusted to their charge fairly amongst 
the different occupations, but more espe- 
cially amongst those in which combina- 
tions of workmen exist, and wages are too 
high, has been to get rid of them in the 
quickest and cheapest way, without regard 
to ulterior results. It is impossible too 
strongly to deprecate this narrow and false 
economy, or to enlarge too much on the 
heavy responsibility which rests on those 
who follow a practice so fraught with cru- 
elty and impolicy. 

In some future number we propose to 
conclude this important and hitherto undis- 
cussed subject, of the causes of a slackness 
of business, and want of employment 
amongst workmen, by offering some re- 
marks on the three remaining causes men- 
tioned, namely, 1. A distribution of work- 
men in the different occupations in a ratio 
unequal to, or not in correspondence with 
the ratio of the demands of the market for 
the goods produced. 2. A demand of 
higher prices than the means of purchasers 
admit of taking off the whole quantity 
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offered at such prices ; and, lastly, taxation 
on commodities. 


—— 


SOME ACCOUNT OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE, 


Ow Friday, the 25th of July, died at 
Highgate, where he had lived several years, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a miscellaneous 
writer, of considerable talent, but better 
known as an elegant poet. 

He was the youngest of the thirteen 
children of the Reverend John Coleridge, 
vicar of St. Mary Ottery, in Devonshire, 
At the age of eight years he lost his father, 
who died suddenly in 1782, leaving his 
large family in such straitened circum- 
stances, that interest was successfully made 
to procure the younger son’s admission 
into that noble institution—Christ’s Hos- 
pital, Here he was soon noticed as a boy 
of uncommon parts, by the Rev, James 
Bowyer, the head-master of the grammar- 
school, who, though a rigid disciplinarian, 
took delight in eliciting and encouraging 
latent genius. Mr. Coleridge, in one of 
his most interesting volumes bears this tes- 
timony to the character of his worthy 
master : 

“ He early moulded my taste to the pre- 
ference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of 
Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and 
again of Virgil to Ovid. He habituated 
me to compare Lucretius, Terence, and, 
above all, the chaster poems of Catullus, 
not only with the Roman poets of the so- 
called silver and brazen ages, but even 
those of the Augustan era; and, on grounds 
of plain sense and universal logic, to see 
and assert the superiority of the former, in 
the truth and nativeness both of their 
thoughts and diction. At the same time 
that we were studying the Greek tragic 
poets, he made us read Shakspeare and 
Milton as lessons; and they were the les- 
sons, too, which required most time and 
trouble to bring up, so as to escape his 
censure. I learned from him that poetry, 
even that of the loftiest, and seemingly 
that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its 
own, as severe as that of science, and more 
difficult, because more subtle, more com- 
plex, and dependent on more, and more 
fugitive causes. In our English compo- 
sitions, (at least for the last three years of 
our school education,) he shewed no mercy 
to phrase, metaphor, or imagery, unsup- 
ported by a sound sense, or where the 
same sense might have been conveyed 
with equal force and dignity in plainer 
words. Lute, harp, and lyre, muse, muses, 
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and inspirations. — Pegasus, Parnassus, 
and Hippocrene were all an abomination 

to him. In fancy, I can almost hear him 

now exclaiming,—“ Harp! Harp! Lyre! 

Pen and ink, boy, you mean! Muse, 

boy, muse? Your nurse’s daughter, you 

mean! Pierian spring! Ob, ay! the 
cloister pump, I suppose.” 

“ There was one custom of our master’s, 
which I cannot pass over in silence, 
because I think it imitable, and worthy of 
imitation. He would often permit our 
theme exercises, under some pretext of 
want of time, to accumulate, till each lad 
had four or five to be looked over. Then 
placing the whole number abreast on his 
desk, he would ask the writer why this or 
that sentence might not have found as 
appropriate a place under this or that 
thesis; and if no satisfying answer could 
be returned, and two faults of the same 
kind were found in one exercise, the irre- 
vocable verdict followed, the exercise was 
torn up, and another, on the same subject, 
to be produced, in addition to the tasks of 
the day. The reader will, [ trust, excuse 
this tribute of recollection to a man, whose 
severities, even now, not seldom, furnish 
the dreams by which the blind fancy would 
fain interpret to the mind the painful sen- 
sations of distempered sleep, but neither 
lessen nor dim the deep sense of my moral 
and intellectual obligations. He sent us to 
the University, excellent Latin and Greek 
scholars, and tolerable Hebraists. Yet 
our classical knowledge was the least of the 
good gifts which we derived from his zea- 
lous and conscientious tutorage. He is 
now to his final reward, full of years, 
and full of honours, even of those honours 
which were dearest to his heart, as grate- 
fully bestowed by that school, and _ still 
binding him to the interests of that school, 
in which he had been himself educated, 
and to which, during his whole life, he 
was a dedicated being.” 

At a very early age Coleridge’s mind 
had a serious aspect, and, though sensibly 
alive to the beauties of poetry, he loved to 
indulge his fancy in metaphysical specula- 
tions, and the profound depths of theolo- 
gical mysticism. As he grew up, this pas- 
sion became so predominant, that his 
schoolmates often shunned him, not out 
of disregard, but from a dread of his dispu- 
tative powers. The dark questions which 
have perplexed philosophers and divines 
in every age, respecting the origin of evil, 
the seemingly unequal dispensations of 
Providence in the government of the world, 
and the difficulty of reconciling the notion 
of free agency in man with the infinite 





power and omniscience of God, were the 
favourite musings of the young student. 

“ Nothing else,” says he; “ pleased me. 
History, and particular facts, lost all inte- 
rest in my mind. Poetry (though, for a 
schoolboy, I was above par in English 
versification, and had already produced 
two or three compositions, which I may 
venture to say, without reference to my 
age, were somewhat above mediocrity, and 
which had gained me more credit than the 
sound good sense of my old master was 
well pleased with,) poetry, itself, yea, 
novels and romances, became insipid to 
me. In my friendless wanderings on 
leave-days, (for I was an orphan, and had 
scarce any connexions in London,) highly 
was I delighted, if any passenger, especially 
if he were dressed in black, would enter 
into conversation with me. For I soon 
found the means of directing it to my 
favourite subjects, 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

Fix’'d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost.” 

Had it been the fortune of Coleridge to 
have received his education in one of those 
seminaries where the five points of theology 
are considered as the basis of knowledge, 
he might, perhaps, have come forth as a 
star of the first magnitude in the polemical 
hemisphere, graced with a splendid train of 
satellites illuminating, while opaque them- 
selves, the impassable depths of infinite 
space. But Christ’s Hospital furnished no 
incitements to the study of scholastic divi- 
nity; and Coleridge, at length, was drawn 
away from this perplexing’ pursuit of sha- 
dows, to indulge in fancies of a more agree- 
able description. 

Among his most familiar school-mates, 
the principal was Thomas Fancourt Mid- 
dleton, the first bishop of Calcutta. This 
accomplished scholar, who was at that time 
in the first form, or what is there called a 
Grecian, paid particular attention to Cole- 
ridge, and shewed him many acts of kind- 
ness. One of these favours was a present 
of Mr. Bowles’s Sonnets, with which our 
young enthusiast was so delighted, that in 
less than eighteen months he made more 
than forty transcripts of them, for the sole 
purpose of giving them to persons whom he 
esteemed for their taste and friendship. 
The effect produced upon his own mind 
by the perusal of these charming effusions 
was electrical; the spark of poetic fire 
which had lain smouldering under the 
dense influence of metaphysical smoke, 
revived, yet not without being somewhat 
dimmed by the cloudy atmosphere through 
which it shone. 
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At this period Middleton removed to 
the university of Cambridge, whither he 
was followed shortly after by Coleridge, 
who was entered at Jesus College, on one 
of the open exhibitions founded for the 
benefit id casyans’s orphans. Here, in 
1792, Coleridge gained Sir Wm. Browne’s 
gold medal for the best Greek Sapphic 
Ode. In 1794, having then taken his 
bachelor’s degree, he ventured to print a 
small volume of juvenile poems, which 
obtained for him a favourable judgment, 
in the main, from the bench of periodical 
criticism ; though these formidable arbiters 
of literary fate mingled with their com- 
mendations some severe and _ evidently 
just strictures, on the general style of the 
writer, as wanting ease and perspicuity. 

In the same year our author printed 
“The Fall of Robespierre,” an historic 
drama; a subject of peculiar interest at the 
time, when the French revolution had 
spread consternation throughout the civil- 
ized world. In this country, the event 
was hailed, at the outset, as the dawn of 
the millennium, or the beginning of that 
golden age, in which it is supposed all 
political evil will cease, and universal hap- 
piness, from the rising to the setting sun, 
be diffused over the earth The damp 
thrown upon this confidence, by the atro- 


cities which marked the progress of the 
convulsion, did not destroy the hopes that 
had been excited at the first stage of the 
revolution, in the minds of its advocates, 
They still clung to the fond delusion, that, 
on the close of the reign of terror, that of 
virtue would commence, and the world be 


disturbed by war no more. Among the 
persons who were carried away by this 
dream, Mr. Coleridge was one of the most 
sanguine; and, considering his peculiar 
bias to the indulgence of visionary ideas, 
it was not to be wondered that he should 
have become a devotee to revolutionary 
principles. Many of his contemporaries at 
Cambridge were equally ardent in their 
expectations of a new state of things, as 
about to open for the benefit of mankind, 
by the equalization of property, and the 
abolition of all distinctions in society. To 
jin in accelerating this great work was the 
object of Coleridge’s ambition; and, on 
hearing that Robert Southey, of Baliol 
College, Oxford, was engaged with some 
young friends, in forming the plan of a 
perfect republic, to be founded on the 
banks of the Susquehannah, he left Cam- 
bridge for the sister university, to lend 
his assistance in furthering this goodly 
scheme. Mr. Southey’s republican prin- 
ciples had appeared in a sort of drama, 
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entitled, “ Wat Tyler,” which, though pos- 
sessed of little merit asa poem, made up 
for that deficiency by its daring attacks 
on all existing governments. Universal 
liberty was the idol of these reformers, and 
that was attraction enough to draw Cole- 
ridge to Oxford, where he contracted an 
indissoluble friendship with Southey, and 
another student named Lovel, both natives 
of Bristol. The three young men vowed 
an eternal affection, and, heated with the 
democratical doctrines then prevalent, they 
quitted Oxford to carry their scheme into 
execution. It was an age of madness, and, 
however extravagant the views of these 
youthful legislators might be, there were 
men of more years and experience, who 
indulged in reveries of man’s perfectibility, 
not a whit more practicable, or better 
founded in reason. Mr. Scuthey, in his 
apology for Wat Tyler, against the virulent 
aspersions thrown out in the House of 
Commons by Mr. William Smith, the 
member for Norwich, says,— “ From 
building castles in the air, to fram- 
ing commonwealths, was an easy transi- 
tion; the next step was to realize the 
vision, and, in the hope of accomplishing 
this, I forsook the course of life for which I 
had been designed, and the prospects of 
advancement which, I may say without 
presumption, were within my reach. My 
purpose was to retire with a few friends 
into the wilds of America, and there lay 
the foundations of a community, upon 
what we believed to be the political system 
of Christianity. It matters not in what 
manner the vision was dissolved. I am 
not writing my own memoirs, and it is 
sufficient simply to state the fact. We 
were connected with no clubs, no societies, 
no party. The course which we would 
have pursued might have proved destruc- 
tive to ourselves, but as it related to all 
other persons, never did the aberrations of 
youth take a more innocent direction,” 
Such a fantastic design as this could never have 
taken effect, and, even had it been feasible, 
the means were wanting for the purpose. But 
this requisite seems to have been over- 
looked in the estimate, and therefore, to 
supply the defect, an ingenious device was 
adopted at Bristol, whither our young 
adventurers resorted, on leaving Oxford, 
There a large room was hired, in which 
Coleridge began a course of lectures 
on the evils of society, as then con- 
stituted, and dilating with energetic elo- 
quence on the advantages that would 
result from the establishment of a commu- 
nity, where every man in his turn should 
be a legislator, The novelty took at first; 
30 190.—VvoL. xvi. 
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the orator was much applauded ; and the 
promised American Utopia became the 
general topic of conversation. While thus 
engaged, Mr. Coleridge published two 
political pamphlets, one entitled, “ Con- 
ciones ad Populum, or, Addresses to the 
People ;” and the other, “ A Protest 
against certain Bills, then pending, for the 
oe of Seditious Meetings.” 
e publication of another volume of 
ms, in which the author was assisted 
y his two school - fellows, Charles Lamb, 
and Charles Lloyd, proved more success- 
ful than either his lectures or pamphlets. 
The book had a quick sale, but the profits, 
to one who had no permanent resources, 
were soon exhausted. It was about this 
time that, being ina state of destitution, 
he enlisted, under a fictitious name, into a 
regiment of dragoons, from which situation, 
so opposite to his habits, having never 
crossed the back of a horse, he was relieved 
by the commanding officer, on the disco- 
very of his real name and connexions. 

The scheme of the Pantisocracy was 
now at an end; but out of it had arisen 
another, which may be considered as little 
short of it in extravagance. While the 


plan was in agitation, and proselytes to it 
were diligently sought for, the three leaders, 
Southey, Lovel, and Coleridge, fell in 


love with three sisters, named Fricker, all 
of whom were as full of romantic notions 
as their admirers. In each instance a mar- 
riage took place, and that before the project 
of emigration was abandoned; but this 
change put an end to it altogether, and the 
league, though not the friendship of the 
parties, was dissolved. Thus, instead of 
forming a settlement, and sitting down for 
life, with a family, in America, Coleridge 
had to seek a cheap retirement in England. 
He accordingly went to reside at Nether 
Stowey, a village about forty miles from 
Bristol, on the sea shore, at the foot of the 
Quantock Hills. Here he formed, or 
renewed, an acquaintance with Mr. William 
Wordsworth; and the two poets, having 
thus unexpectedly met in one of the most 
secluded parts of the kingdom, spent all 
their time together. Sometimes they 
climbed the lofty hills called Quantock 
Head, from the summit of which the eye 
penetrates across the channel to the oppo- 
site coast of Wales, and on each side com- 
mands noble views of Gloucestershire and 
Devonshire. At other times our wanderers 
traversed the winding shores of the exten- 
sive bay; and when the weather hindered 
their making these excursions, they sat at 
home planning literary works. Occasion- 
ally they visited the only public-house in 
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the place; and as their conversation, as 
well as appearance, was above the vil- 
lagers who frequented the inn, it was not 
wonderful that the strangers excited curi- 
osity and suspicion, It was a time of war, 
and the history of the French revolution 
was in every body’s mouth ; besides which, 
reports were in general circulation, of spies 
and agents being employed, hy the sedi- 
tious and treasonable societies, in visiting 
the remotest corners of the kingdom, for the 
purpose of stirring up rebellion. Under 
the impression that these two persons, 
whom nobody knew, must have .come to 
this obscure part of the country for some 
sinister object, a keen watch was kept 
upon their language and conduct. Words- 
worth had no turn for politics, and this, of 
course, kept his friend from expatiating, in 
company, so much upon that subject as he 
might feel inclined todo. Enough, how- 
ever, escaped, to confirm one frequenter of 
the village ale-house, in the opinion that 
the mysterious strangers must be dangerous 
characters. This sagacious personage was 
no other than the attorney, and the only 
one of that profession in the place. Though 
this man could fish out nothing himself, in 
conversation, yet the taciturnity of Words- 
worth, and the restraint obviously laid 
upon the tongue of Coleridge by the pre- 
sence of his companion, fixed the Jawyer in 
the judgment which he had formed, that 
they were missionaries whose movements 
it was bis duty carefully to observe, and, if 
necessary, report toGovernment. Accord- 
ingly, every action .of the sojourners was 
diligently noted by a person employed for 
the purpose; who, true to his trust, fol- 
lowed the objects of his inquiry, in their 
goings out and comings in, and without 
being seen by them, placed himself in a 
situation where he could hear their dis- 
course, when they sat on a craggy cliff 
observing the dashing of the waves on the 
beach below. Sometimes he would meet 
them, as by accident, in their walks, and, 
by entering into chat, endeavour to draw 
the conversation to politics, merely to catch 
some clue toa discovery, All these arts, 
however, availed nothing; and the man, 
much to his credit, made such a report of 
his observations, as completely removed 
the apprehensions that had given occasion 
for so much troublesome diligence. 

How long the two friends continued in 
this part of Somersetshire we know not; 
but, while here, they sketched, and partly 
composed, the “ Lyrical Ballads,” which 
were afterwards published, “as an expe- 
riment,” says Coleridge, “whether sub- 
jects, which, from their nature rejected the 
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usual ornaments and extra-colloquial style 
of poems in general, might not be so 
managed in the language of ordinary life, 
as to produce the pleasurable interest 
which it is the peculiar business of poetry 
to impart.” 

The situation of Mr. Coleridge, after 
parting from his friend, was very embar- 
rassing, nor did he know in what way he 
could amend it. He had, by his impru- 
dence, lost all the advantages which a con- 
tinuance at the University might have 
secured ; and he was without any profes- 
sion, in which he could hope to gain a 
support for himself and family. Poetry 
was but a thriftless trade, and politics had 
already proved a vain pursuit. In this exi- 
gency he projected a weekly paper, which, 
under the title of the “ Watchman,” should 
awaken the nation to its danger, point out 
the means of correcting public abuses, and 
introduce a new system of social order. 
To procure subscriptions for this undertak- 
ing, the author made excursions through 
the manufacturing districts, as most likely 
to furnish patrons to his patriotic under- 
taking. But he was sorely disappointed in 
his expectations, for though he delivered 
lectures in various populous towns, parti- 
cularly Birmingham, Manchester, and Shef- 
field, his eloquence failed to rouse the 
people from their apathy, and the voice of 
the Watchman, after the tenth number, was 
heard no more. 

This defeat of his project, however, 
proved fortunate, for it procured him much 
more substantial patronage than that would 
have been which he had sought with so 
much labour. In passing through Staf- 
fordshire, he became known to the two 
Wedgewoods, at the Potteries, who treated 
him with great kindness, and liberally 
offered to assist him in the wish which he 
expressed, of being enabled to complete in 
Germany the studies he lad neglected in 
England. Accordingly, after settling his 
family, with Mrs. Southey and Mrs. Lovel, 
at Keswick, he proceeded to Ratzberg, 
where he acquired a knowledge of the ‘lan- 
guage, and then repaired to Gottingen, in 
which university he attended the physio- 
logical lectures of Blumenbach, and those 
on biblical criticism by Eichhorn: but his 
application was principally directed to phi- 
losophy and polite literature. This import- 
ant event in the life of Mr. Coleridge 
occurred in 1798; and in the same year he 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Words- 
worth, then on a tour with his sister. At 
Hamburg, the two poetical friends were 
introduced to the venerable Klopstock, who 
was much gratified with the conversation of 
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Coleridge, and would fain have persuaded 
him to undertake a metrical version of his 
Messiah ; the prosaic English translation of 
that poem being, he said, no better than a 
caricature. While on the continent our 
author became a convert to the metaphy- 
sical system of Immanuel Kant, to which 
he added a deep insight into the theoso- 
phical speculation of Jacob Behmen. 

On his return to England, Mr. Coleridge 
accepted the editorship of the Morning 
Post, from which circumstance it may be 
inferred that his political principles had 
undergone a thorough mutation by his 
residence in Germany. While in this 
connexion, he gave to the English public 
a spirited translation of Schiller’s dramatic 
poem on the story of Wallenstein. 

The Morning Post having changed pro- 
prietors, our author retired from the man- 
agement of that paper, to engage in a much 
more honourable employment, but un- 
luckily it was one for which he was ill- 
fitted by his previous studies and pursuits. 

Sir Alexander Ball, on being appointed 
governor of Malta, which island had but 
recently come under the dominion of Bri- 
tain, kindly proposed taking Mr. Coleridge 
as his secretary. The offer was gladly 
accepted ; but his stay in the Mediterranean 
was short, for the situation he held required 
some degree of commercial knowledge and 
habits of application, to which the secretary 
was a total stranger. Finding himself, 
therefore, out of his element, in regard to 
the duties which this novel station imposed 
upon him, he very properly tendered his 
resignation, which the governor as rea- 
dily accepted, and they parted very good 
friends. From Malta Mr. Coleridge passed 
over to the coast of Italy, and visited 
Rome. While in this capital of the world, 
an amusing incident happened, which we 
shall give in our author’s own words.— 

“ When I was at Rome, I went once to 
see the tomb of Pope Julius the Second, 
in company with a Prussian artist, a man 
of genius, and great vivacity of feeling. 
As we were gazing on Michael Angelo’s 
Moses, our conversation turned on the 
horns and beard of that stupendous statue ; 
of the necessity of each to support the 
other; of the super-human effect of the 
former, and the necessity of the existence 
of both, to give a harmony and integrity 
both to the image and feeling excited by it. 
Conceive them removed, and the statue 
would become unnatural, without being 
supernatural. We called to mind the 
horns of the rising sun, and I repeated the 
noble passage from Taylor’s Holy Dying : 
That horns were the emblem of power and 
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sovereignty among the eastern nations, 
and are still retained as such in Abyssinia ; 
the Achelous of the ancient Greeks; and 
the probable ideas and feelings that origi- 
nally suggested the mixture of the human 
and the brute form in the figure, by which 
they realized the idea of their mysterious 
Pan, as representing intelligence blended 
with a darker power, deeper, mightier, and 
more universal than the conscious intellect 
of man—than intelligence; all these 
thoughts and recollections passed in pro- 
cession before our minds. My companion, 
who more than his share of the 
hatred which his countrymen bore to the 
French, had just observed to me, “A 
Frenchman, sir, is the only animal, in the 
human shape, that by no possibility can 
lift itself up to religion or poetry!” when, 
lo, two French officers of distinction and 
rank entered the church !—‘ Mark you,” 
whispered the Prussian, “the first thing 
which those scoundrels will notice, (for 
they will begin by instantly noticing the 
statue in parts, without one moment’s pause 
of admiration impressed by the whole, ) will 
be the horns and the beard. And the 


associations which they will immediately 
commit with them, will be those of a he- 
goat, and a cuckold.” 


Never did a man 
guess more luckily. Had he inherited a 
portion of the great legislator’s prophetic 
powers, whose statue we had been contem- 
plating, he could scarcely have uttered 
words more coincident with the result; for 
even as he had said, so it came to pass.” 

As Mr. Coleridge returned to England 
no richer than he had left it, except in an 
increase of knowledge, he was again under 
the necessity of becoming a writer for the 
daily press ; but besides his connexion with 
the Courier evening paper, he was also 
engaged in delivering lectures on poetry 
and moral philosophy at the Royal Insti- 
tution. In the year 1812, he produced a 
series of miscellaneous essays, entitled 
“The Friend;” which he followed up by 
the tragedy of ‘ Remorse ;” written in 
imitation of the German school of poetry, 
and, in truth, much better adapted to the 
closet than the stage. 

In 1817, our author published two 
works, one bearing the title of “ Biogra- 
phia Literaria; or, Biographical Sketches 
of my Literary Life and Opinions ;” in two 
volumes. — The other, a collection of his 
fugitive poems, in one volume, called, 
“Sibylline Leaves ;” in the preface to which 
he took leave of the muse, with the avowal 
that, as he had not found much comfort in 
her service, he should henceforth devote 
himself to other pursuits. Like many of his 
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predecessors, however, he forgot his vow, 
when the fit of inspiration came upon him, 
and a short time before his death the ruling 
passion was so strong, that he solaced him- 
self in his sickness, with preparing for the 
press an edition of his poetical works, in 
three volumes. This bequest of the dying 
bard has drawn from a powerful writer in the 
Literary Gazette an eulogium equally ele- 
gant and just. “That eloquent lip,” says 
the reviewer, “is mute for ever; and our 
aged poet will yield instruction and delight 
no more. Such losses are too lightly felt ; 
we do not think enough of the departed, 
nor of the debt due unto them. Let us 
recall the many hours of entranced enjoy- 
ment we have passed amid his creations,— 
the fairy wonders of the “ Antient 
Mariner ;” the Gothic pictures — half 
beauty, half terror,—which rose upon us 
after reading ‘‘Christabel.” How many 
new thoughts has he suggested! How 
often has he aided us to express our own 
feelings,—but more exquisitely ; even our 
dearest—above all things in poetry do we 
bid 
** Another’s love 
Interpret for our own.” 

“ How much that which was the emana- 
nation of Ais mind has passed into ours ! 
We have felt his feelings — thought his 
thoughts—till they are part of ourselves : 
and is this a debt to be lightly effaced 
from memory? Neither is it. Too much 
do we hurry on, along a worldly and self- 
ish path; but the highway has its resting- 
place, where we receive those finer influ- 
ences which abide with us even to the last. 
At such atime do we dwell upon those 
memories which it is the poet’s fame to 
leave ; then do we thank him for express- 
ing what had else been voiceless music ; 
then are we grateful to the illustrious dead. 
Coleridge himself said, ‘ Poetry has been 
to me its own exceeding great reward. It 
has soothed my afflictions; it has multi- 
plied and refined my enjoyments; it has 
endeared solitude ; and it has given me the 
habit of wishing to discover the good 
and beautiful in all that meets and sur- 
rounds me.’ ” 

* What poetry did for himself, Coleridge 
has done for others. He has refined and 
widened the sphere of enjoyment; and the 
three delightful volumes we now mourn- 
fully close—are his best epitaph and 
noblest legacy.” 

From this view of the poetical character 
of Mr, Coleridge, we must now turn to one 
or two circumstances in his personal his- 
tory. When, in 1824, his late Majesty 
graciously placed at the disposal of the 
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Royal Society of Literature, the annual 
bounty of one thousand pounds, to be 
divided into ten pensions, of one hundred 

nds each, for life, to associates of that 
institution elected by the council, Mr. 
Coleridge was the first on the list of fortu- 
nate candidates. As it was expected that 
he, as well as his colleagues, should furnish 
a paper on some literary subject, he sent in 
soon after, an “ Essay on the Prometheus 
of Eschylus, preparatory to a series of dis- 
quisitions respecting the Egyptians, in con- 
nexion with the Mysteries of Ancient 
Greece.” The object of the writer was, 
from the instance of Prometheus, by an 
exposition of what he believed to be the 
intention of the poet, and the mythic 
import of the work, to prove a connexion 
between the drama, religion, and mysteries 
of Greece. 

This was the only communication of our 
author to that learned body, and, with the 
death of his royal patron, his pension, and 
relation to the society, terminated. This 
was a serious loss, but it would have been 
much more severely felt, had not poor 
Coleridge been so long habituated to 
defeated hopes and painful mortifications, 
as to have become, in a manner, dead to 
the world. These successive trials, how- 


ever, were not without the sweetening of 


consolation. About twenty years ago he 
went to stay for a week with a medical 
acquaintance, Mr. Gillman, at Highgate ; 
and, from a feeling of liberality and attach- 
nent, rare, indeed, in this age, that gentle- 
man made his house the home of his friend 
to the day of his death. Mr. Gillman was, 
in truth, his guide, his physician, his gene- 
rous host, and cordial friend, through the 
whole of that period. 

Mr. Coleridge died at the age of sixty- 
two; and on Saturday, the 22d of August 
1834, his remains, were interred in the 
vaults of Highgate church. On the Sun- 
day after, a funeral sermon, of much feel- 
ing, was preached in the same church, 
by the minister, who, at the close, read 
part of the following letter, written by 
the deceased, only twelve days before his 
death, to a child, for whom he had stood 
sponsor, and in whose welfare he felt a 
strong interest. 


“ To Adam Steinmetz Kinnaird. 
“ My dear Godchild,—I offer up the same 


fervent prayer for you now, as I did kneel- 
ing before the altar, when you were bap- 
tized into Christ, and solemnly received as 
a living member of his spiritual body, the 
church, Years must pass before you will 
be able to read, with an understanding 
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heart, what I now write. But F trust that 
the all-gracious God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, 
who, by his only begotten Son, (all mercies 
in one sovereign mercy!) has redeemed 
you from the evil ground, and willed you 
to be born out of darkness, but into light; 
out of death, but into life; out of sin, but 
into righteousness; even into the “ Lord 
our Righteousness ;” I trust that he will 
graciously hear the prayers of your dear 
parents, and be with you, as the spirit of 
health and growth in body and in mind. 
My dear godchild! you received from 
Christ’s minister, at the baptismal font, 
as your Christian name, the name of a 
most dear friend of your father’s, and who 
was even to me as a son,—the late Adam 
Steinmetz ; whose fervent aspirations, and 
ever paramount aim, even from early 
youth, was to be a Christian in thought, 
word, and deed, in will, mind, and 
affections. 

I, too, your godfather, have known what 
the enjoyments and advantages of this life 
are, and what the more refined pleasures 
which learning and intellectual power can 
bestow; and with all the experience that 
more than threescore years can give, I 
now, on the eve of my departure, declare 
to you, (and earnestly pray that you may 
hereafter live and act on the conviction,) 
that health is a great blessing ; competence, 
obtained by honourable industry, a great 
blessing ; and a great blessing it is to have 
kind, faithful, and loving friends and rela- 
tives ; but that the greatest of all blessings, 
as it is the most ennobling of all privileges, 
is to be indeed a Christian. But I have 
been, likewise, through a large portion of 
my later life, a sufferer, sorely afflicted with 
bodily pains, languor, and manifold infir- 
mities ; and for the last three or four years 
have, with few and brief intervals, been 
confined to a sick room, and at this mo- 
ment, in great weakness and heaviness, 
write from a sick bed, hopeless of recovery, 
yet without prospect of a speedy removal. 
And I thus, on the brink of the grave, 
solemnly bear witness to you, that the 
Almighty Redeemer, most gracious in his 
promises to them that truly seek him, is 
faithful to perforra what he has promised ; 
and has reserved, under all my pains and 
infirmities, the inward peace that passeth 
all understanding, with the supporting 
assurance of a reconciled God, who will 
not withdraw his Spirit from me in the 
conflict, and in his own time will deliver 
me from the evil one. O my dear god- 
child! eminently blessed are they who 
begin early to seek, fear, and love their 
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God, trusting wholly in the righteousness 
and mediation of their Lord, Redeemer, 
Saviour, and everlasting High Priest, Jesus 
Christ. Oh! preserve this as a legacy and 
bequest from your unseen godfather, and 
friend, S. T. CoteripGe. 


Grove, Highgate, July 13, 1834. 


Mr. Coleridge left a widow and three 
children, all grown up and well settled. 





Rebtews. 


Review— Memoirs of the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Mrs. Hannah More. 
By, William Roberts, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo, 
Seeley § Burnside. London. 1834. 

(Resumed from page 435.) 


We resume our extracts from these highly 
interesting volumes. The number of letters 
is so great, and their contents of so miscel- 
laneous a character, that within our narrow 
limits, we feel it impossible to give any 
thing like a continuous analysis of the 
work. Where there is so much that is 
interesting, the only difficulty lies in selec- 
tion :— 


“ HANNAH MoRE To HER SISTER. 
“ London, April, 1786. 


“I invite myself to dine with poor Mrs. Vesey 
(whose spirits are still terribly depressed) whenever 
I have a vacant day. She is oniy cheerful when 
she has one or two friends about her, and there are 
a little set who generally go to her in turn every 
day. Yesterday Mrs. Carter and I met there, and 
1 had made an assignation with Mr. Walpole in the 
evening ; we had likewise Mr. Burke. The viva- 
cityof this wonderfully great man is much dimin- 
ished; business ang politics have impaired his 
agreeableness ; but neither years nor sufferings can 
abate the entertaining powers of the pleasant 
Horace, which rather improve than decay ; though 
he himself says he is only fit to be a mi!k-woman, 
as the chalk-stones at his fingers’ ends qualify him 
for nothing but scoring; but he declares he will not 
be a Bristol milk-woman. 1 was obliged to recount to 
him all that odious tale. 

“| was the other day at a most agreeable party at 
Lady Galway’s. Mrs. Fielding, Mrs. Carter, Lord 
North, Lord Macartney, and myself, were in one 
little set, and they were very entertaining. Lord 
Macartney is one of the most agreeable men I know, 
of polished mind and fine taste; besides the rare 
merit which he possesses, of having brought clean 
hands and a pure fame from India. To meet these 
gentlemen in assemblies, and in crowds, where the 
most stupid and illiterate make just as good a figure, 
is vot seeing them at all; but it is pleasant to come 
at them in these select societies, which we are to 
have often ofa Saturday, it being the only day the 
Houses do not sit. 

“* Mrs. Piozzi’s book is much in fashion. It is 
indeed entertaining ; but there are two or three pas- 
sages exceedingly unkind to Garrick, which filled 
me with indignation. If Johnson had been envicus 
enough to utter them, she might have been prudent 
enough to suppress them. Johnson, with all his 
genius, had no taste for Garrick’s acting, and, with all 
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his virtues, was envious of his riches; this led him 
very unjustly to say severe things, which Garrick 
not unfrequeutly retorted ; but why must these things 
be recorded? The speaker, perhaps, had forgotten 
them, or was sorry for them, or did not mean them ; 
but this new-fashioned biography seems to value 
itself upon perpetuating every thing that is injurious 
and detracting. 

**1 perfectly recollect the candid answer Garrick 
once made to my inquiry why Johnson was so often 
harsh and unkind in his speeches, both of and to 
him ; Nine, he replied, it is very natural ; is it not to 
be expected he should be angry, that 1, who have so 
much lese merit than he, should have had so much 
greater success ’ 

* The book, however, in general, places Johnson's 
character very high. I expressed myself with some 
warmth to Lelius, (Sir W. Pepys,) against these 
passages, saying, however, that | was glad she had 
done justice to my /Jiving friends at least. His learn. 
ing in particular is very highly commended.” 
p. 14 to 16. 

* FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


“* London, Jan. 11, 1788. 


“ Oo Tuesday we dined a very select little party in 
Portman Square, all gentlemen, except Mrs. Montagu 
and ourselves. Sir Joshua, Mr. Jerningham, Mr, 
Walpole, and Dr. Blagdon, a new blue stocking, and 
a very agreeable one. He is Secretary to the Royal 
Society ; so modest, so sensible, and so knowing, 
that he exemplifies Pope's line, ‘ Willing to teach, 
and yet not proud to know.’ The next day 1 had one 
of our pleasant, confidential, serious ¢éte a-téte dinners 
with Mrs. Boscawen ; she was, as usual, all affection, 
and said to me, ‘1 love you for yourself, but others 
who may appear equally food of you, love you 
because you are the fashion ;’ this is so true, that I 
could name more than one, who, provided I could 
entertain them, would not care though my heart 
ached. Mr. Walpole has asked Mrs. Boscawen’s 
leave to have a copy of my picture, which hangs in 
the most conspicuous part of ber drawing-room. 
Mrs. Walsingham has desired to take one herself for 
her library, and Lady Middleton intends to copy it if 
she can get leave; if they do obtain it, it will he 
without my consent, and against my will. 

“The next day we dived with our pleasant neigh 
bour, Mr. Batt. He set us down in the evening at 
Mrs. Vesey’s: poor soul! a bright ray of joy broke 
through her clouded mind at sight of her friends. 
Did I tell you that Percy was bespoken by Mons. de 
Calonne, and that this late Premier of France trans- 
lated it into French, and wished to see it acted here 
previous to getting it up in Paris! The next day we 
dined at Lord Mount Edgecombe’s; Mr. Walpole, 
who had been seeing Percy the night before, quite 
raved at me for not going. He was in raptures with 
Mrs. Siddons, All this prioting work coming toge- 
ther has ingrossed my time so much, that I should 
have been distracted if | had dined out every day, and 
it has been a very pleasant confinement ; for I have had 
a Walpole, or a Montagu, ora Porteus, ora Barrington, 
every day. The slave cause gains proselytes, and of 
course opposers every day. Mr. Wilberforce has not 
been well; so the day for bringing it on is not yet 
named. My little poem on Slavery is too short, and 
too much hurried ; it of course will be very imper 
fect; for 1 did not begin it tilla fortnight ago. 
1 would on no account bring out so slight and hasty 
a thing on any less pressing occasion, but here time 
is every thing.” —p. 98. 


“From THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


“ London, April, 1789. 


**1 did fully intend writing a line on Wednesday, 
to have told you of the glorious and most promising 
opening of the great cause of the Abolition in the 
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fiouse of Commons, but I could not find one mo- 
meut’s leisure, we had so much meeting, writing, 
and congratulation. ‘The Bishop of London fully 
intended to be the first to apprise me of this most 
interesting intelligence, and accordingly got up so 
early as to write me a note at seven in the morning ; 
but Lady Middleton forestalled him by writing on 
Monday at midnight. Pitt and Fox united can do 
much; ‘the Douglas and the Percy both together, 
are confident against a world in arms.” The moment 
I finished my last, Lord Amherst came himself to 
fetch me to dinner, and there was no such thing as 
making gold stick wait, so 1 was obliged to break up 
my little chat with Mr. Raikes rather suddenly, who 
had called upon mea few minutes before. In the 
evening Mrs. Bates sung all her finest things most 
exquisitely. It was a very high treat. ‘the consti- 
tutional ball for the king's recovery turned out the 
best and pleasantest thing of the kind ever known. 
All was loyalty and joy ; and for once, magnificence 
did not murder cheerfulness. Old Willis supped at a 
little table with Pitt and two or three others; and 
was almost worshipped. To-morrow we go out of 
town for a week, to live among the lilacs. How I 
shall enjoy both the lilacs and the leisure! I spent 
the other evening in a society that would have 
pleased Patty,—only a little talking party, every per- 
son in which was foreign, sexcept the gentleman and 
lady of the house, and myself. ‘There was almost 
the whole corps diplomatique, and we did not speak 
a word but pariez vous the whole night. I have 
declared that if they take me in so again, | will not 
come even to their English societies. I have been 
to-day with the Duchess of Argyle and her dangh- 
ters ; the Dochess desired I might be introduced to 
her. Alas! the ‘sight of her is a better antidote to 
vanity, than whole volumes of philosophy, for there 
are no traces of that beauty which so few years ago 
enchanted mankind. We begin to be all anxiety, 
now the great Slave question comes so near the 
moment of decision. Pray desire our Abolition 
friends to read an excellent pamphlet by Mr. Burgess 
of Corpus. I was in a large party one evening, 
shewing a section of the African ship, in which the 
transportation of the negroes is so well represented, 
to Mr."Walpole, &c. when, who should be announced, 
bat Mr. Tarleton, the Liverpool delegate, who is 
come up to defend Slavery against humanity. I 
popped the book out of sight, snapped the string of 
my eloquence, and was mute at once.”"—p. 152, 153. 


In the summer of 1789, Mr. Horace 
Walpole printed, at his private press, at 
Strawberry Hill, a little piece called Bon- 
ner’s Ghost, which Mrs. More had written 
during one of her visits at Fulham Palace. 
On this occasion the following corre- 
spondence took place :— 


“Miss H. More to Mr. Watpote. 
“ Cowslip Green, June, 1799. 


“How you do scold me! but I don’t care for your 
scolding, and I don't care for your wit neither, that 
1 don’t, half as much as I care for a blow which I 
hear you have given yourself against a table, though 
you were above mentioning it. I have known such 
very serious consequences arise from such accidents, 
that I beg of you to drown yourself in the ‘ Veritable 
Arquebusade.” Now to exculpate myself from the 
heavy charges you bring against me. I had left Ful- 
ham before the Bishop had finished the botanic gar- 
den ; so it was Ae who returned you the poem without 
ascrap of a letter, and not J, or you would not have 
been let off so cheaply, I can tell you. As to the 
other charge, of not sending you Bonner’s Ghost, I 
declare it is one of the most creditable things I 
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know of myself, for I protest with singleness of 
heart, that it proceeded from no worse motive than 
my very humble opinion of it. It was struck off at 
a heat ; and I ‘will honestly confess that the day it 
was written | had some such presumptuous design, 
bat when that first ardour of vanity (which 1 am 
ashamed to own too often attends the moment of com- 
position) was cooled, I had not the courage to send 
itto you. But now that you write so encouragingly 
(though you abuse me) [I cannot bear that you 
should have them copied by any other hand than 
mine. I send this under cover to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, to whom I write your emendations, and desire 
they may be considered as the true reading. What is 
odd enough, I did write both the lines so at first, but 
must go a tinkering them after: my first thoughts are 
often best,—I spoil them afterwards. I do not pre- 
tend that I am not flattered by your obliging proposal 
of printing these slight verses at the Strawberry 
Press—but what shall I say’ I gave the most 
unequivocal proof that 1 thought them good for little, 
when I did not send you a copy—and to multiply 
copies! but do not fancy I am not aware of the dis- 
tinction you offer to bestow on this trifle. You must 
do as you please, I believe. What business have I to 
think meanly of verses you have commended’ Only 
remember this, J should never have printed them. 
If you are resolved to do them so much honour, I 
think I will stipulate fora small number. Twenty or 
thirty lam sure are more than I shall ever give 
away, and who knows but you would have the good, 
ness to send a few to the Bishop, to save the poor 
lame verses the fatigue of travelling so far backwards 
and forwards. 

** IT have not time to be half as pert as I intended, 
but I live ten miles from the post, and that you 
should think I neglected to obey you for one post, 
would not sit so easy upon me, I hope you have lost 
all remains of that tedious gout; there is never any 
such thing as knowing from your letters whether 
you are sick or well, because you never complain, 
even when I have afterwards found that you have 
written in great pain. Adieu! dear sir, I cannot 
help being, for all you use me so ill, 

“ Your faithful and obliged 
“TH. More.” 


“ FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
“ Cowslip Green, July 1789. 


“ You will think me a great brute and savage, dear 
sir, for not having directly thanked you for your 
letter, till you have read my piece justificative, and 
then you will think I should have been a greater 
brute and savage if I had; for the very day I 
received it, a very amiable neighbour, coming to call 
on us, was overturned from her phaeton into some 
water, her husband driving her; the poor lady was 
brought into our house to all appearance dying ; I 
thank God, however, she is now out of danger, but 
our attendance day and night on the maimed lady 
and the distressed husband, banished poetry from my 
thoughts, and suspended all power of writing non- 
sense. I am glad, however, the faculty was only 
suspended, not destroyed. 1 was so frightened, I 
thought I should never be foolish again, and I am 
now, since all is safe,as much disposed to be so as 
if | had never been frightened. You cannot ima- 
gine how proud I shall be to issue from the press of 
Strawberry Hill, a distinction which ‘ was meant for 
merit, though it fell onme.’ Few things have hap- 
pened to me from which I shall derive a pleasanter 
feeling. Iam unwilling, methinks, to set it down to 
so beggarly a motive as sheer vanity ; that may be 
an accessory, as the scholars would say, but I do 
not allow it to be the principal. No! to be sure, I 
would not have my name inserted on any account, I 
desire you will never exercise your power over me, 






























































to make me do a wrong thing, for fear I should 
consent with as little remorse as I have now shewn 
to do a foolish one; for if any one had said to me, 
“ you will let these verses be printed within a month,’ 
I should have replied,—nothing in the world shall 
induce meto do it. But then you knowl! could 
not tell that I should be assailed in that quarter, 
where the shame would be not to vulnerable on the 
the side of gratitude, friendship, and ibility for 
kindness. [hope you will not be angry with me, 
but Lam clear about not printing a second edition. 
I should certainly never have printed a first myself ; 
so your very scrupul i may be at rest, 
for you will do mea great honour, without impair- 
ing my profit. I shall have all the honour of coming 
from the Strawberry Press, be the profit whose 
itmay. Lam so deeply involved in treasons that 
I cannot extricate myself out of one, without getting 
into another, I now feel the truth exemplified of 
the danger ofa first sin, and how inevitably it leads 
to others. I am almost as far gonein delinquency, 
asthe friends of poor , but not quite,—there 
are gradations in guilt, and I have not reached its 
acmé; but if 1 go on as prosperously as I begun, it 
is hard to say to what a pitch of profligacy | may not 
attain. Had I never been guilty of treachery, of 
betraying your letter to the Bishop of London, I 
never should have dreamt of doubling the enormity 
by exposing his to you: I shall become an adage of 
deceit, and if the next generation should ever hear of 
meat all, it will be because the present will have 
converted me into a proverbial phrase ; and to say, 
as faithless as Hannah More, will sum up every idea 
of female fraud and duplicity. However, I am not 
of that worst order of criminals, whose iniquity is 
without temptation {from others, or profit to them- 
selves. I know the violent and not quite unfounded 
suspicion that both women and authors lie under, 
especially when both meet in one, of secret and 
invincible vanity. Now said I to myself, and wisely 
was it said, if I swear till I am black in the face, 
that the idea of printing these silly verses was sug- 
gested by Mr. Walpole, and not by myself, this good 
Bishop will never believe me; I have but one way 
of proving my virtue, which is by committing a 
vice; I must violate my faith to vindicate my 
humility, I must betray my friend to justify myself: 
80 with this fine reasoning, worthy I trow of Ignatius 
Loyola himself, did 1 venture, though with remorse 
proportioned to the enormity, to send him your 
letter. And now as to the motive why I betray the 
Bishop as I betrayed you, how else should I 
convince you of the desire he has to have the 
pleasure of being more known to you ? 

“My poor sick friend makes but little progress 
towards recovery. I cannot guess when she will be 
able to leave the house, or even her bed. My spirits 
are sadly harassed, and need such pleasant letters as 
I get from Strawberry Hill, and such sort of places. 
I hope you are qnite well, and, after a letter of so 
much levity, let me end with a serious truth, that 
I remain with every sentiment of regard, my dear 
sir, 











“ Your very obliged and faithful 
“ Hamble servant, 
“ H. More.” 


“ FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


“ Cowslip Green, July 27, 1789. 
“* My dear Sir, 

“ Though I know that the only part of bestowing 
a kindness, or conferring a favour, to which you 
have any objection, is the being thanked for it, yet 
the kindness and honour you have bestowed on me is 
8o flattering in itself, and so graceful in the manner, 
that if you will do obliging things, you must even be 
contented to put up with all the disagreeable conse- 
quences, and submit to be thanked for them very 
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sincerely. But (as I'am determined to comply with your 
humour in something) it shall be at least very heartily 
and very briefly, but believe me I feel as mach as those 
who would say more, and better. Your bountiful parce) 
is arrived, That such light, thin, impassive, unsub- 
stantial beings should travel inthe same envelope 
without hurting one another, is no wonder, having 
neither bone to bruise, nor flesh to be bruised ; but if 
the gentry in the mail coach had suspected they 
were travelling in company with sixty-four ghosts, 
and as many gothic castles, what terrorand dismay 
would they have felt! Iam quite enchanted to see 
my poor base metal bear the stamp and impress of 
Strawberry Hill, whose gothic towers and air of 
elder time, so agreeably keep up the idea of haunted 
walks and popish spirita.* And then your printing 
is so nice, and your paper is so magnificent. I did 
not think even you could have found outa way to 
make my verses look so pretty. I am delighted 
with the little brown Bonner. It is so new and so 
old, and so whimsical, and so unique! in short, to 
borrow Mrs P ‘s elegant and favourite phrase, 
‘ lt is so comical somehow, there is no telling.’ Nay 
I am in imminent danger of falling in love with my 
own verses, for I look at them, and admire them as if 
they were any other Jody's—Madame P again ! 
You see I stand a good chance of adopting all her 
pretty colloquial familiarities, but as I.am aware 
that I shall never be half so knowing and so witty, 
I do not see what right I have to pretend to be as 
barbarous, and as vulgar. I hope, however, you will 
confess, that she has great strength of intellect, if I 
allow that she has rather too much of the worst 
property of strength, which is coarseness. 

“I fear 1 shall secretly triumph io the success of 
my fraud, if it has contributed to bring about any 
intercourse between the Abbey of Fulham and the 
Castle of Otranto. It sounds so ancient and so 
feudal! But among the things which pleased you in 
the episcopal domain, I hope the lady of it has that 
good fortune ; she is quite a model of a pleasant wife. 
Now I am acquainted with a great many very good 
wives, who are so notable and so managing, that they 
make aman every thing but happy; andl know a 
great many others who sing, and play, and paint, and 
cut paper, and are so accomplished, that they have 
no time to be agreeable, and no desire to be useful. 

“ Pictures, and fiddlers, and every thing but 
agreeableness and goodness, can be had for money, 
but as there is no market where pleasant manners, 
and engaging conversation, and Christian virtues are 
to be bought, methinks it is a pity the ladies do not 
oftener try to provide them at home. I return you 
many thanks for the ghosts you have been so good as 
to disperse in your neighbourhood. How charming 
it is when one has such acreditable pretence for so 
frequently recurring to oneself, or one’s verses, 
which is the same thing! I used to wonder why 
people should be so fond of the company of their 
physician, till I recollected that he is the only person 
with whom one dares talk continually of oneself, 
without’ interruption, contradiction, or censure; | 
suppose that delightful immunity doubles their fees. 
Iseem to have forgotten that you are not my phy- 
sician, and that you will get nothing by me. 

“* Your ever obliged. 








“ H. More.” 


" But our limits remind us that we must 
suspend our extracts from these delightful 
volumes for the present month, under a 
promise of returning to them at an early 


opportunity. 


* The Poem was embellished with a neat engray 
ing of Strawberry Hill. 





_—— 
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Review. — Belgium and Western Ger- 
many in 1833; including Visits to 
Baden - Baden, Weis - baden, Cassel, 
Hanover, the Hartz Mountains, &c. &c. 
By Mrs. Trollope, Author of “ Domes- 
tic Manners of the Americans.” In Two 
Vols. Murray, Albermarie-street. Lon- 
don. 1834, 


“Tr is my especial ambition,” says the 
authoress, “that these volumes should 
become a profitable guide-book to all who 
may travel by the route they describe.” 
Now, considering the able predecessors 
which have trodden the same track, we 
cannot but think that this ambition of the 
fair writer is neither trivial, nor without the 
feeling of spirited competition,—and still 
we are of opinion that the arena is always 
open foraclever and intelligent observer. 
We may, it is true, have the same scenes 
described, the same castle sketched, and 
the old tradition again repeated. But 
talent gives variety to every thing it 
touches, and the female pen particularly 
possesses that pleasing power of imparting, 
even to trifles, a light grace, and, without 
elaboration or depth of remark, of making us 
more acquainted with national manners 
and character than many a more laboured 
dissertation. Besides, the season of the 
year makes us in good humour with 
volumes pf this class; for, next to the gra- 
tification of witnessing with one’s own eyes 
the glories of the “ exulting and abounding 
river ;” of exploring ourselves the romantic 
beauties of the Seven Mountains, and 
recalling with a glance the visions of 
departed time, as tower and castle reared 
their ivied walls to our raptured gaze,—is 
the pleasure, at this touring time of a tour- 
ing age, to blow “bubbles” with Sir 
Francis Head-—to pay ‘visits abroad’ 
with Mrs. Jameson—or to join Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s agreeable travelling party. As we 
are precluded from the higher treat—and 
many of our readers are, no doubt, in the 
same tantalizing position — we will now, 
for their sakes, introduce them to some 
acquaintance with the descriptions of sce- 
nery, manners, and other interesting ob- 
jects contained in the volumes before us. 
Mrs. Trollope entered the continent at 
Ostend, and she was detained there longer 
than she had intended, by an accident to 
her son when performing in an amateur 
theatre with some friends. During her 
detention at this port, the authoress 
attended mass at the fine old church of St. 
Peter,—of the church and ceremony she 
gives the following account :— 
2D. SERIES, NO. 46.—VOL. IV. 
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“The pulpit, confessionals, and stalls, are 
superbly carved. There is no great architectural 
beauty in the building; but each of the three aisles 
is terminated by a very handsome altar. It was 
vexing to my reformed eyes, to see one of these 
profaned by a huge wooden doll, with a fine watch 
at her side, and dressed in satins and lace, intend- 
ed to represent the Virgin. Its draperies and 
decorations had just been refreshed and renewed, 
in preparation for the Féte-Dieu, which was to 
take place on the following Sunday. Nothing 
could be more childishly grotesque than this 
figure; yet I was touched by the unmistakable 
devotion of a poor old woman, who kneeled on the 
pavement before -it. Her withered arms were 
extended, and an air of the most passionate ado- 
ration animated her sunken features, as she gazed 
on this frightful idol. And after all, perhaps, there 
is something sublime in the state of mind, which 
allows pot the senses to dwell on the subject before 
them, but, occupied alone by the holiness of the 
symbol, is raised by it to such thoughts of heaven, 
as chase all feelings but those of devotion. That 
this is often the case with sincere Roman Catholics, 
I have no doubt; and it is impossible to witness 
the feeling, without losing all inclination to ridi- 
cule the source of it.” 

We so far agree with these observations, 
that we think no religious act, when it 
arises from sincere devotional feeling, can, 
in a well-regulated mind, become the 
ground of ridicule, — the subject is too 
sacred for any such unhallowed thought; 
but, still, although we would not ridicule, 
we cannot commend, nor can we refrain 
from a desire to improve. ‘The poor 
woman here described was, we believe, 
borne, if not 

‘On angel’s wing, or seraph’s fire.’ 

to the true source of devotion—still carried 
from what is “of the earth, earthy,” to 
sublimer aspirations beyond its contami- 
nations and its cares. But, why does not 
her instructor direct her, without any such 
medium, which, in many eyes would excite 
any thing but pure devotion, to the real and 
only object of adoration? and remember 
that even our Saviour Christ himself en- 
deavoured to turn the attention of those 
who were only invoking blessings on, not 
offering worship to, his holy mother, from 
her to the words of revelation which fell 
from his divine lips. 

“ After the first service,” the author proceeds, 
‘“was concluded, we remained in the church, to 
witness that most incongruous medley of sights 
and sounds, a military mass. I was well pleased 
to be present at aceremeny so perfectly new to me; 
but it hovered so strangely between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, that it would be difficult to 
describe its effect. The measured tread of the 
long lines of soldiery reverberating along the lofty 
aisles, and the subdued serious look that quenched 
their martial bearing, as they ranged themselves 
in triple file round the building, were solemn and 
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impressive; but when the grim and grotesque 
sapeurs, accompanied by the whole band, marched 
up the very steps of the altar, which they seemed 
to besiege with their thundering drums and trum- 
pets, I knew not how to fancy the ceremony a reli- 
gious one.” 

In the course of her rambles round 
Ostend, our fair traveller paid a visit to a 
farm, of which she gives an animated 
sketch :— 

“The extremest cleanliness, the kindest civility, 
and a magnificent display of rich cream, and Valen- 
ciennes lace, were among its more remarkable 
features. We observed also many indications of 
devout Catholicism. Dolls superbly dressed, with 
lesser dolls pinned to their stomachers, to repre- 
sent the Virgin and child, and crucifixes of various 
dimensions, were displayed in seven different 
nooks of the principa! apartment. This room, 
which was very large, had a neat curtained bed. 
Its snow-white quilt and nicely-flounced pillows 
looked as if it were intended only for show. We 
saw, however, in the kitchen, and other inferior 
rooms, preparations for sleeping less delicately, the 
beds being laid literally in cupboards ranged 
against the walls. 

“ The dairy at this house was really a beautiful 
sight, even though at one end of it we perceived a 
nymph skimming cream with her fingers. This, 
indeed, is the universal method; and if any thing 
could reconcile one to the strange operation, it 
would be the delicate rosy tips of the Rubens- 
like fingers we saw so employed. I have never, in 
any country, remarked finer crops than in the 
sandy plain round Ostend. The mode of husbandry 
is careful and laborious; but the returns are very 
great. The constant application of manure con- 
verts the arid soil into a fine loam; and every inch 
of it is as carefully weeded as the nicest garden. 
This fatiguing but necessary part of good hus- 
bandry is performed chiefly by women, who crawl 
along the ground on their hands and knees, and in 
this attitude appear to draw the weeds more effec- 
tually, and with less labour, than can be done by 
stooping. The ploughing of this district is, as may 
be supposed, peculiarly light; and is often per- 
formed by a single milch cow. No part of Flemish 
farming appeared to me more worthy of attention 
than the general management of their cows. 
They are constantly kept in stables, and fed twice 
in the day with green meat of almost every possible 
variety of vegetation. The collecting this is one of the 
many agricultural labours constantly performed by 
women; and it is no inconsiderable feature in the 
picturesque aspect of the country, that groups of 
maids and matrons are perpetually seen bearing, 
with wonderful ease and activity of step, enormous 
joads of fresh-cut fodder on their heads. I have 
seen many a pair of bright eyes, and many a 
dimpled cheek, peeping out sometimes from a 
bundle of flowery clever, sometimes from a bush 
formed of the young shoots of forest-trees, and not 
unfrequently from the thrifty gatherings of every 
weed, or handful of tufted grass that grows beside 
the road. That there is much economy of every 
thing but labour in this, is very evident; and, as 
far as I was able to judge, the cows prospered 
marvellously by this regular mode of furnishing 
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their meals in the stall, instead of permitting them 
to be eonstantly browsing in the fields. I never 
met with either bad butter or adulterated milk ; 
and it appeared to me that there was a greater 
abundance, and freer use of both, than I had been 
accustomed to see elsewhere.” 


I dare say many of our readers will 
remember having seen or heard of the 
skeleton of a whale, which was exhibited 
some time since in Trafalgar Square. 
Mrs. Trollope states that she 


“Went with a party to visit a rustic hotel, at 
the distance of two miles from Ostend, where a 
dinner had been bespoken for us. To see the 
master of this establishment, was the chief object 
of the excursion; and he is, indeed, a very inte- 
resting personage. Without education, or advan- 
tage of any kind, beyond what his own active intel- 
lect and industry supplied, this M. Paret has made 
himself an excellent naturalist; and has collected 
a valuable cabinet of curious specimens in various 
branches of science. In particular, he has many 
beautifully arranged skeletons of remarkable fish, 
put together by himself. Of his ability in this 
branch of art, all those may judge, who saw the 
skeleton of the whale exhibited in the King’s 
Mews; for the preparation of it was entirely the 
work of his hands. The whale was thrown upon 
the beach at Ostend in 1827, and was purchased, 
from those who had.a right to sell it, for the sum 
of 1,000 francs. The purchaser immediately asked, 
and obtained, the willing aid of Paret; and by him 
it was arranged exactly as it was afterwards exhi- 
bited. itis painful to add, that for this laborious 
work the skilful artist is said never to have received 
any remuneration.” 


Our traveller proceeds through Bruges 
to Ghent, and the following is her account 
of the well-known collection of pictures 
belonging to Baron Von Schamp:— 

“The two full-length portraits of Vandyke,— 
Rembrandt's portrait of himself,—and, above all 
else, the ‘ Annunciation’ of Corregio, will, I hope 
and believe, never pass from my memory. To 
insure this, as much as my time at Ghent per- 
mitted, I visited the collection twice, remaining 
there two or three hours each time; and I do not 
recollect ever enjoying pictures more completely. 
I never saw any painting that I so coveted for our 
National Gallery, as the little picture of Corregio, 
above named. In taste, feeling, composition, and 
execution, it is exactly what I should wish to place 
for ever before the eyes of our students. The com- 
position consists of a single figure. No visible 
angel divides the attention with the sweet por- 
traiture of the Virgin. Mary is holding a small 
volume in her hand, which one feels certain is 
the Bible; she has closed the book, but her thumb 
is between the leaves, at the passage which has 
caused her to pause in meditation. Her eyes are 
raised to heaven with an expression of such deep 
and earnest devotion, as instantly to suggest the 
idea of her having just read the words of Isaiah, 
‘A virgin shall conceive, and bear a son;’ and of 
her feeling that she, even she, might be the chosen 
one. A ray from heaven falls upon her uplifted 
face; and cold must be the heart, and dead the 
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fancy, that does not feel the holy beauty of the 
idea.” 

We would fain extract Mrs. Trollope’s 
description of the Beguinage, but we must 
hasten on, as we are still at the threshold 
of the journey. The visit to Brussels, of 
course, elicits some observations on the late 
revolution there : — 


“No one, I believe, could pass a month in Bel- 
gium, and converse as freely with people of all 
parties as I did, without becoming aware that the 
king of Holland still reigns in the hearts of the 
majority; and that any person, however illustrious, 
who had become the instrument of the factious 
demagogues employed to dismember his kingdom, 
could have little chance of retaining his station, 
were the genuine wishes of the Belgians themselves 
alone consulted. That abuses had crept into King 
William’s government, —that vexatious imposts, 
hardly worth contending for, had been unwisely 
persisted in,—and that some personal jealousies 
existed between the Dutch and the Belgians, may 
be very true; but these things were neither suffi- 
cient to justify revolution, nor to render the result 
of it permanent. That such are now the reflections 
of many of those who were led away by popular 
tumult, I truly believe; and the number of these 
is more likely to increase than diminish. No poli- 
tical revolution can take place without putting 
men’s minds into a species of fever, very unfit for 
sane and temperate reasoning. The state which 
follows is often one of quiescence and languor; but 
when this passes off, they find, perhaps, that some 
useful lessons may have been learnt even during 
their delirium. Nevertheless, a very natural fear 
of new disturbances may long keep a powerfui 
majority passive. If I may believe the represen- 
tations which reached me from many quarters, no 
country was ever revolutionized by a feeling so 
little general as that which severed Belgium from 
Holland. The deed was done at Brussels; and 
many of the most effective agents in it were as 
alien to the country as hostile to the king. That 
some honest men were led to believe ‘that they 
should serve their country by changing its govern- 
ment, there can be no doubt: but even these must 
now feel something not unlike remorse, when they 
see how very little of real independence they have 
obtained for her. Without entering into any dis- 
cussion respecting the new institutions acquired by 
Belgium under the recent constitution, or inquir- 
ing whether they be or be not politically wiser than 
some which have been dissolved, I believe I shall 
run no great risk of being contradicted, if I say, 
that the spirit and intelligence of the general mass 
of the population do in no degree harmonize and 
accord with them, Nothing can present a stranger 
anomaly in human affairs than the sight of a nation 
deeply and severely Catholic, attempting to ape the 
chartered libertinism of political thinking, which a 
few noisy and discontented persons are endeavour- 
ing to teach them. The law which authorizes 
unrestrained licence of tongue and pen, both public 
and private, on all subjects, whether political or 
religious, accords ill with the principles of a people 
whose religion commands them to bring their 
thoughts, words, and deeds before the tribunal of 
their priests.’ 
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After quoting Mrs. Trollope’s observa- 
tions on the political aspect of affairs in 
Belgium, it is only fair to observe that her 
Opinions do not in any way spring from 
want of respect to the present king of that 
country—for she says, 


“ The whole of the British nation must, I think, 
ever feel a deep and affectionate interest for the 
amiable Prince, who has been induced to accept 
the throne of Belgium. It is impossible to forget 
how near he has been to England; and it should be 
at least equally so, not to remember how perfectly 
free from reproach has been ihe tenor of his 
remarkable life. With these feelings of respect 
and attachment to King Leopold, it is impossible 
not to lament his being placed in the situation he 
now holds. Every thing I heard of him personally , 
and I conversed with those who had the best means 
of knowing him well, convinced me that he deserves 
to rule over a people more attached to his dywasty 
than the late subjects, of the king of Holland are 
ever likely to be.” 


We must pass over our author’s visit to 
the plain of Waterloo,—her description of 
the scenery of the Meuse; her, or rather 
a lively young French woman’s, ‘ Journal 
of a Belgian Lady, not of the Capital,’ 
which latter, although, no doubt, somewhat 
caricatured, would, we are sure, amuse our 
female readers,—and proceed as far as the 
Island of Nonnenworth between Cologne 
and Coblentz. The master of the hotel 
there was not without his complaints 
against the steam-boats on the Rhine; and 
we think our tourist’s observations here are 
well worthy the attention of travellers in 
Germany :— 


“Tam convinced that the expressions of disap- 
pointment, which we must all have occasionally 
heard, of late, from our touring friends, respecting 
the scenery of this celebrated river, arise chiefly 
from the earlier pictures of it having been given 
by such as have loitered through every ‘dingle and 
bushy dell.” Those who have watched its majestic 
waters, not from the crowded stern of a steam-boat, 
but while luxuriating in the shelter of some deep 
cool valley,—winding upward from its banks; or 
have looked down upon them from the dark shade 
of a ruined watch-tower, perched so high as to 
make the broad stream itself but a small feature 
in the landscape; or, indulged themselves, perhaps 
for hours, in gazing, when, lovelier still, its bosom 
gave back the image of a moon-lit sky, while rocks 
and ruins hung their black shadows over it,—may 
well paint it differently from the tourist of later 
days; who knows it only by standing on the deck 
of a vessel, with a panoramic view of the Rhine in 
his hand, turning his head this side to see one 
ruin, and that side to see another; his finger 
placed with nervous eagerness upon some 
famous promontory, and his thumb on a first-rate 
castle,—while kept in a state of feverish agitation, 
lest the panting engine should bear him out of 
reach before he can get a peep at either. 
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The description of Nonnenworth, now 
an hotel, is highly interesting :— 

“ Nonnenworth was a rich establishment for a 
numerous society of noble recl , when Napol 
took possession of the country. He signified his 
will that it should share the fate of all the similar 
institutions which had fallen into his hands. But, 
by some means or other, the holy ladies got access 
to Josephine ; and received her promise, that she 
would use all her influence to obtain permission 
from the emperor, for them to keep possession of 
their island and their fane, as long as any of them 
should survive.—This was granted, but on express 
condition that no new sisters were to be received. 
For several years the society contrived to exist, 
though gradually decreasing. Nothing, as my 
informant told me, and she knew them well, could 
be more mournful than the meeting of this lessen- 
ing band at the hours of re-union. The stately 
gallery of the chapel, which formerly was hardly 
large enough to hold them, seemed, as the melan- 
choly remnant entered it, to stretch over the tombs 
below, only to show the graves that waited for 
them. While the abbess lived, the remaining 
sisters dreamed not of the possibility of leaving 
her: but when they lost her, the survivors, then 
reduced to six, had not courage to watch further 
the work of death within their little circle; each 
perhaps hoping, yet fearing, to be the last. It was 
too much even for the disciplined spirits of nuns 
to bear: so they disposed of their remaining inte- 
rest in the island, and each retired to such rela- 
tions and friends as their long seclusion had left 
them.” 





We regret to find an English Protestant 
lady evidently approving of those habits 
in a Roman Catholic country, which con- 
vert Sunday into a day of festivity and 


amusement, We have not room for the 
account of the mode of spending the Sab- 
bath at Godesberg: (Vol. i. page 182.) 
but from this and other statements in 
this work, we sincerely regret to find any 
of our travelling countrymen, and_ still 
more our countrywomen, sanctioning, by 
their presence, the Sunday gala and opera : 
(Vol. i. p. 234.) 

When we see such effects from conti- 
nental travelling, we are almost induced to 
believe that the evils imported are greater 
than the advantages derived from such 
intercourse. 

Mrs. Trollope denounces the ‘ stupifying 
pipe,’ in the. strongest terms of female 
anathema,—yet she appears to see scarcely 
any thing but innocence and harmless 
recreation in all the licence of a Roman 
Catholic, or, which does not seem much 
more strict, a Lutheran Sunday. 

Our traveller passes on through Frane- 
fort, during her stay at which town she 
pays a visit to the English princess, the 
Landgravine of Hesse Homberg, who 
resides at a finely situated castle in the 
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neighbourhood of Darmstadt and Manheim 
to Heidelberg ;—her account of its noble 
castle is sketched with an animated pencil, 
but we cannot give it even in outline, 
The extreme beauty of Baden calls forth 
all the enthusiasm of our fair tourist, and 
her description of this fascimating spot 
affords an admirable specimen of that light 
happy style of sketching, whose touch deli- 
neates with vivacity, but still with force, 
the objects which it selects. 


“On crossing a bridge from the town, a hand- 
some carriage-road, looking like a drive through a 
gentleman’s park, sheltered on each side by shrub- 
beries, leads to the Saal. Well-kept gravel walks 
wind through these shrubberies, on both sides, in 
the same direction, skirted to the left by the little 
river, or rather brook, called the Oelbach, which 
was at one time the line of demarcation between 
France and Germany; and on the right, by a steep 
ascent, diversified with lawns and groves, and 
many a tempting path, that gradually rise, till 
they are lost in the dark forest of pine that covers 
one of the hills which shut Baden in on all sides. 
At any other hour of the day the paths on this bill- 
side would infallibly have led us higher and higher, 
till we had attained the happiness of being delight- 
fully lost in the mountain forest, to which they 
tend; but thoughts of dinner led us onward, as 
steadily as the mariner’s needle, to the magnificent 
facade which we discovered through the trees, and 
among the various halls of which, we were well 
assured we should find it. Whatever judgment 
may be passed by the learned severity of classic 
taste, upon the architectural varieties of this 
facade ; its general effect is grand and imposing. 
First comes the theatre; then a low colonnade, 
within which is the circulating library and reading 
rooms, and a range ef pretty shops for music, 
drawings, and nick-nackeries of all sorts. Then 
rises the centre building, which is extremely noble 
in its proportions, and faced by a portico supported 
by Corinthian columns, that by its own elegance, 
and still more by the view it commands, may chai- 
lenge competition with any spot in the world. 
Beyond this, and connected with it, is another 
range of buildings, containing the extensive esta- 
blishment of Chabert’s restaurant. When we 
reached these buildings, the beautiful esplanade, 
in front of them, was filled by a crowd of well- 
dressed people, whose every step, movement, and 
glance, shewed they were assembled for the one 
sole purpose of amusing themselves. It would be 
almost impossible to find one’s self in the midst of 
such an assembly, surrounded on all sides with 
incitements to pleasure, and antidotes to melan- 
choly, without feeling inspired with a strong incli- 
nation to enter into the spirit of the scene; and, in 
truth, [can conceive no surer cure for an attack of 
the blue devils than the mere sight of it. After a 
walk through this gay throng, which, despite 
of our sharp appetites, was long and lingering, 
we entered Chabert’s, acknowledged, I believe, 
to be the most perfectly well-appointed restau- 
rant to be found out of Paris. Three ranges of 
tables, varying in size from what would accommo- 
date a sulky solitary, if such there could be found 
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at Baden, to spacious boards, that might have 
accommodated King Arthur and all his knights, 
occupy, but by no means fill, the noble saloon. 
To speak with any thing like justice of the cuisine of 
this establishment, might incur the suspicion of 
gourmandise; and I will, therefore, only remark, en 
passant, that it is perfect. But the air, the style, 
the brilliant variety of the whole scene is better 
still. We entered the room at half-past four, and 
from that time till six, different parties continued 
te come in, till every table was full. Those caleu- 
lated to accommodate a large party, were all 
bespoken ; and the delicacy of the linen, the superb 
abundance of plate, the brilliant profusion of cut 
glass which these displayed, gave an elegance to 
the appearance of the whole apartment. As soon 
as our gay and amusing repast was over, we 
repaired to the library to enter our names, and 
secure an entrée for the gentlemen to the reading- 
room. The scene in front of the building was still 
as gaily peopled as before; but with this difference, 
that the majority of the company, instead of walk- 
ing about till their hour or their party had arrived, 
were now seated in the shade of the ample portico, 
before the public rooms; thé ladies eating ices, 
or sipping coffee, and the gentlemen sometimes, 
but by no means generally, adding to the latter the 
incomprehensible delight of a cigar. Here, again, 
the scene was so new, and so attractive, that 
we could not pass through it without pausing: 
and having secured one of the numerous little 
tables placed for the purpose, we, too, indulged 
in the luxury of a café noir, while we looked 
about us.” 


Continuing her account of this scene of 
gaiety and luxury, the author adds, 


“In another direction is a handsome room, which 
was formerly the choir of the Jesuits’ church; who, 
at no very distant period, had a college on this spot. 
It is now—oh, strange uncertainty of earthly 
things !—converted into a gaming-room. It is here 
that the rouge-et-noir table is placed; and, to my 
utter astonishment, I found ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen, seated round it, in all the suppressed but 
visible agitation of gamesters. This room also was 
very full: the play was deeper, and the company 
evidently of higher grade, than those who crowded 
round the roulette table. The scene was to me 
one of such deep and novel interest, that, spite of 
the sweet air and innocent gaiety without, I had no 
power to leave it. It was the first time that I had 
ever seen the human countenance under, circum- 
stances so calculated to display all the variety of 
expression of which it is capable. I knew not how 
tremendous a study a human face might be; nor 
can I at all understand why I found so much inte- 
rest, I could almost call it fascination, in watching 
the working muscles of beings that I so heartily 
despised. Be the cause, however, what it may, 
the fact is, that, spite of the fatigue of standing, 
(those who do not play are forbidden to sit down,) 
and spite of the hateful passions so visibly at work 
before me, I remained at this desecrated church 
till darkness and stillness had taken place in the 
brilliant scene I had left on the walks.” 


Who, after reading the latter striking 
description, would not feel it a subject of 
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pride and congratulation, that in England 
there is no public haunt of the infatuated 
devotees of the odious vice of gaming, 
where a female of character would dare to 
appear? But although we are grateful 
that at home this cannot happily be, that, 
abroad, English women are sometimes seen 
to frequent the gaming-table as actors in 
the scene, we are sorry to learn from the 
following narrative :— 


“There was one of this set, whom I watched 
day after day, during the whole period of our stay, 
with more interest than, I believe, was reasonable ; 
for, had I studied any other as attentively, I might 
have found less 'to lament. She wis young—cer- 
tainly not more than twenty-five,—and though not 
regularly nor brilliantly hand , most singularly 
winning, both in person and demeanour. Her 
dress was elegant, but peculiarly plain and simple. 
A close white silk bonnet, and gauze veil; a quiet 
coloured silk gown, with less of flourish and frill 
by the half than any other person; a delicate little 
hand, which when ungloved displayed some hand- 
some rings; a jewelled watch of peculiar splendour, 
and a countenance expressive of anxious thought- 
fulness,—must be remembered by many who were 
at Baden in August, 1833. They must remember, 
that, enter the rooms when they would, morning, 
noon, or night, still they found her, nearly at the 
same place, at the rouge-et-noir table. Her hus- 
band, who had as unquestionably the air of a gen- 
tleman as she had of a lady, though not always 
close to her, was never very distant. He did not 
play himself; and, I fancied, as he hovered near 
her, that his countenance expressed anxiety. But 
he returned the sweet smile, with which she 
always met his eye, with an answering smile; and 
I saw not the slightest indication that he wished 
to withdraw her from the table. There was an 
expression in the upper part of her face, that my 
very blundering science would have construed into 
something very foreign to the propensity she 
shewed; but there she sat, hour after hour, and 
day after day, not even allowing the blessed Sab- 
bath, that gives rest to all, to bring it to her; there 
she sat constantly throwing down handfuls of five- 
franc pieces; and sometimes drawing them back 
again, till her young face grew rigid from heavi- 
ness, and all the lustre of her eye faded into a 
glare of vexed inanity. Alas! alas! is that fair 
woman a mother? God forbid !” 





We honour Mrs. Trollope for the feeling 
evinced in this sad picture of female de- 
gradation,—but we should have honoured 
her more, if she had not been able, as an 
eye-witness, to draw it from the life, even 
on that day which she herself terms ‘ the 
blessed Sabbath.’ 

The scenery round Baden is finely 
romantic, and our author describes it 
well,—but we must travel onward, and 
must also reluctantly omit her visits to the 
dungeons of the ‘Secret Tribunal’ of 
Baden, which are narrated with much 
spirit and effect. 
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At Strasburg, the church of St. Thomas 
is visited, in which is the magnificent 
monument to Marischal Saxe. 


“But when we saw it,” says the writer, “a liv- 
ing figure stood at its base, which more than 
divided our attention. It was that of a maniac; 
but of one who, in losing reason, had still retained 
so much of grace and dignity, as to shew that it is 
not by his highest attribute alone that man is supe- 
rior to every other mortal thing. This unfortunate 
gentleman was an officer of rank in the French 
service, and had received a wound in the head. 
Being a person of large fortune, and perfectly 
harmless, he is kept under no restraint; except 
that a servant always attends him, who, it is his 
pleasure should be dressed as asoldier. I never 
saw a more graceful or commanding figure than 
that of this poor madman; and the wildness of his 
countenance, and gesticulation, often suggested 
the idea of enthusiasm, rather than insanity. 
He was dressed in mourning; and the only pecu- 
liarity of his attire was wearing a black silk hand- 
kerchief round his body like a military sash. He 
was conversing in a very animated manner with a 
gentleman whom he had casually met in the 
church, and who appeared to listen to him with the 
deepest interest : but from time to time he stopped 
short in his discourse, and uttered a few magnifi- 
cently powerful and musical notes, as if to try the 
effect of the reverberation from the vaulted roof; 
and then he put up his finger in the attitude of 
one who would enjoin silence, while his uplifted 
countenance had the expression that one would 
imagine in a person listening to sounds from hea- 
ven. He paused before a monument, whose in- 
scription announced that it was in memory of one 
who died young. He shuddered, — “Si jeune,” 
said he, in an accent of deep melancholy; “est il 
possible !”—then turning away and shaking his 
head,—“ Mais enfin!” It was not difficult to fol- 
low the course of his sad thoughts.” 


Our traveller’s route from Strasburg is 
back to Manheim,—thence, by steam, to 
Mayence. Wiesbaden is visited, but, 
although attractive, is thought inferior to 
Baden. Ems, and the country between it 
and the Rhine, are sketched with much 
vivacity. During the stay at this town, the 
author mentions having been presented to 
the Countess d’ H . 


“‘ The father of this lady was one of the many 
conspirators, against the life of Napoleon; he was 
arrested, and condemned to death. Before the 
day was fixed for his execution, his wife, a high- 
born German lady, obtained admittance to the 
Emperor, and besought her husband's pardon, in 
that tone of deep and true feeling, which generally 
finds an answering chord to vibrate within the 
hearts of others. Napoleon was vexed—distressed 
—doubting—and deeply touched. The trembling 
wife stood before him, waiting a double doom. 
“ Madame,” he said, at length, “‘ while such proof 
as I have here,” (drawing a paper from a bundle, 
that lay on his table,) while such proof as I have 
here exists, I cannot pardon your husband.” As 
he spoke, he placed in her hand a paper, in which 
the crime was too surely acknowledged, under the 


signature of the accused. She clasped the zcroll 
firmly, and fixing her eyes on those of Napoleon, 
read something even as he turned them from her, 
which gave her courage to rush towards the hearth, 
—and, in an instant, the record had blazed and 
perished. The happy but trembling woman, once 
more sought the eyes of the Emperor, but in vain, 
one hand hid them from her view, and the other 
waived her from him. The sentence against her 
husband was revised, and proof of his guilt being 
imperfect, the doom of death was changed to that 
of banishment.” 


From Ems the travellers proceeded to 
Coblentz, to make a week’s stay at the 
village of St. Goar, in the very heart of the 
loveliest scenery of the Rhine. 

Much attention has lately been drawn to 
the system of education in Prussia, by 
Mrs. Austin’s Translation of the Official 
Report of the state of it in that country. 
Mrs. Trollope bears her testimony in its 
favour :— 


“This system,” she says, “ already so prolific of 
the happiest results, has attracted the attention of 
all Europe; and England, among the rest, is said 
to be taking a lesson on this most important 
branch of government, from the benignant absolu- 
tism of Prussia. Assuredly she cannot do better; 
but let her not put in action one part of 
this immensely powerful engine, while another 
part, on which the whole of its movement depends, 
is left neglected. Woe betide the politician who 
shall labour to enforce, by law, the art of reading; 
while he slothfully, viciously, or from party spirit, 
continues to advocate the unrestricted freedom of a 
press, which fills every village shop with blas- 
phemy, indecency, and treason! Let him not dare 
to imitate the pure and holy efforts of Prussia, to 
spread the blessing of knowledge through the land, 
till he has manfully set to work to purify the source 
from whence it is to flow. He, who shall best suc- 
ceed in making the power of reading general 
throughout England, while this monstrous mass of 
impurity is permitted to spread its festering influ- 
ence through the country, will have a worse sin to 
answer for, than if he forced all to drink of a stream 
he knew to be poisoned.” 


Repassing through Mayence and Frank- 
fort, our tourist proceeds to Cassel, which 
is described as ‘surprisingly beautiful,’ 
and to Gottingen,—here she remarks, 


“In Hanover, they have one University (Gottin- 
gen) with fifty professors, and forty private teachers ; 
—sixteen public ‘schools of the first rank, in which 
ove hundred and thirty-five teachers are employed ; 
—fourteen public schools of the second rank, with 
sixty-four teachers,—and about 350 elementary 
schools. Out of 900 students residing at Gottingen, 
about 600 are Hanoverians. At the public schools 
of the first order there are 2,200 pupils ;—at those of 
the second class, 2,100,—and at the elementary 
schools, 215,000. As the population of the kingdom of 
Hanover is only about 1,600,000, it is evident that the 
business of education is carried on there on a mach 
more extended scale than in England, Ireland, or 
even io Scotland.” 


The route through the Hartz Mountains, 
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so interesting to geologists,—is less known 
than that which we have hitherto described, 
but we have no space for the author's 
description of this curious district, of 
which Goslar is the capital. We still 
more regret our want of room to select the 
spirited and powerful description of the 
ascent to the Brocken.—Our party slept in 
the ‘ Brocken-house,’ an inn built of the 
most substantial materials, by the Prussian 
government ; but we cannot refrain from 
giving the animated account of the night of 
tremendous storm which they passed there. 


“ Many must have cause to remember the fearful 
night that preceded the Ist of September, 1853. The 
gale that blew that night, caused more wrecks than 
any that has been ‘recorded for years, and we felt it 
and heard it in a manner never to be forgotten. 
‘There was something new to me, and very awful, in 
the sound of the wind, as I listened to it through the 
hours of that tedious night. ‘There were no trees, 
no buildings, among which its wild howlings might 
be either tamed or lost; and I thought that there 
were votes in its unmitigated voice more solemn and 
appalling than any to be heard elsewhere. At inter- 
vals a blast strack so rudely against our low, strong- 
set shelter, that I fancied it could never before have 
witnessed such a storm; and that we and it should 
speedily be scattered and shattered among the rocks 
of the mountain. But, when for a while the fury of 
the attack remitted, and that hollow souod succeeded, 
which in every storm seems to indicate an intermis- 
sion of its strength, or its rage, there was something 
so solemn and so wild, in the mystic wailings which 
followed, that all the legends I had ever read rose to 
my memory; and more than once I caught myself 
listening, as if I expected to detect articulate sounds. 
It certainly requires very little invention in addition to 
a tolerably lively fancy, to tell that voices have 
been heard, and words spoken, amid such sounds as 
swept along the Brocken that night. Occasionally, 
fatigue conquered all the excitement of this singular 
position, and I slept for a few minutes; but by far 
the greater portion of the night’ was passed by me in 
listening to these unearthly noises,—and yet, strange 
to say, I was conscious of a species of pleasure in 
this occupation,—my spirits were in a sort of balanc- 
ing see-saw,—between fear and enjoyment; and I 
felt as if 1 had for a while quitted the earth and all 
its ordinary emotions, and had attained, by accident. 
some other state of being.” 


From Hanover our tourists proceeded to 
Cologne, and thence to Rotterdam. 

By the ample selections we have made 
from these volumes, our readers will con- 
clude that we believe them to be well wor- 


thy their attention. Although the route is 
familiar to all, still our authoress has 
observed with a quick eye, and described 
with a fluent and animated pen. When a 
touching incident, a scene from life, or the 
finer features of landscape, attract her atten- 
tion, we are reminded of those powers 
which form the principal qualifications of 
the successful novelist, — and we think 
we shall prove a true prophet, when we 
conjecture that, at no distant period, we 
shall have a work announced by the writer 
of these volumes, the scene of which will 
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be laid in the country whose manners and 
scenery are so graphically sketched in the 
interesting work—of which we now take our 
friendly leave. 


—--<+_—_—_ 


Review. — Disquisitions on the Anti- 
papal Spirit which produced the Refor- 
mation; its Secret Influence on the Li- 
terature of Europe in general, and of 
Italy in particular. By Gabrielle 
Rossetti, Professor of Kalian Litera- 
ture in King’s College. Translated 
Jrom the Italian by Miss Caroline 
Ward. In2 Vols. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. London. 1834. 


Man never absolutely bowed himself down 
in an abject subjection wholly silent, 
beneath the tyranny of error and evil. 
Among the multitudes, who, sunk in igno- 
rance and baseness, obey in terror, there are 
always some who look with earnest indig- 
nation at the power that oppresses them and 
their fellow-beings, who trace the evils 
under which they suffer to their causes, and 
who seek with anxiety the means of com- 
municating their thoughts and sentiments to 
one another. Such communication is 
always difficult, for the evil power is ever 
vigilant, and never hesitates to use the most 
destructive means against those who propa- 
gate the truths that are injurious to the 
authority it exercises, or to the full indul- 
gence of its avarice and ambition. When 
we peruse the history of the church of 
Rome, from the time of Charlemagne to 
the bursting forth of the Reformation, we are 
at first struck by what has been termed “ the 
quiescent horror” in which her soul-sub- 
duing edicts were heard and obeyed. The 
kings who knelt down to assist the priest of 
Rome to mount his mule, and submissively 
held his stirrup and gave the reins into 
his hands, were men of high courage and of 
deep policy in the affairs of their realms, 
but the opinion of their age, limited by the 
paucity of knowledge then acquired and 
diffused, was in favour of that spiritual usur- 
pation against which they had previously 
experienced it was not safe for them to 
struggle. But though history, except in a 
few instances, present to our first casual 
inspection a dark blank of mental and 
superstitious slavery during those gloomy 
centuries, yet, if we examine with more 
scrutiny the remaining vestiges of the thought 
and intellect of that era, we shall discover a 
strong though latent stream of indignation 
and abhorrence which was continually rising 
with a powerful and increasing tide against 
the pride and oppression of Rome. The 
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atrocious vices with which the papacy was 
stained were too undisguised to escape 
notice;* the tyrannical ostentation which 
the popes displayed, and the grasping ava- 
rice which they exercised, were sometimes 
resented and opposed by some one or other 
of the potentates of Europe, but never col- 
lectedly, and never with perseverance and 
success. 

As the termination of the tenth century 
approached, great alarm was felt by num- 
bers of the clergy, and was spread wide 
among the laity, relative to the fulfilment 
of those striking passages in the Revelation : 
“ And when a thousand years are expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of prison, and 
shall go out to deceive the nations.” c. xx. 
v. 7&8. And again “ Babylon is fallen, and 
become the habitation of devils, and the 
hold of every foul spirit.” c. xviii. v. 2. These 
were applied to Rome, and many bold 
ecclesiastics did not hesitate to denominate 
the Pope, Satan and Antichrist, and to style 
Rome, Hell and Babylon. 


“Even before the year 1000, Claudius, 
archbishop of Turin, who was celebrated for 
the purity of his life and doctrine, though 
censured by some members of the church for 
his writings against the Pope, wrote: ‘‘ No 
wonder that the. members of Satan speak of 
me thus.” 

“Of the Pope Hildebrand (Gregory VII.) 
who lived at the end of the prophesied thou- 
sand years, we read: “The raging Satan has 
been unchained, that the mighty arm of the 
Lord may destroy him, that is, the Pope 
Hildebrand.” 

“Lambert, the Monk of Aschaffenburg, 
writing of the same Pope, says :” Satan has 
broken forth from prison, and lays waste the 
Church.” 

“A little later, the English Carmelite, 
William Dysse, who was celebrated for his 
preaching in France or Spain, &c., indignant 
at the vices of the heads of the church, ex- 
claimed :— 


“O, how worse than useless are the modern priests! 
Rather may they be called priests of Hell!” 





® In the ninth and tenth centuries “ intrigue, and 
passion, and violence,” asthe author of ‘ Europe in 
the Middle Ages’ observes, ‘‘ were the only visible 
movers of the spiritual machine. It may readily be 
inferred, that in such elections (to the papal chair,) 
neither intellect nor moral worth was much regard- 
ed: youths almost beardless, and open debauchees, 
were sometimes chosen. ‘l'wo famous patrician 
ladies, mother and daughter, of morals the most 
infamous, raised, during half a century, their lovers, 

i diat tions, to that dignity. The for- 





Theodora, po the tiara for her lover, 
whom she had pl 


mer, 
Jobn X. aced in the metropolitan 
see of Ravenna: the latter, Marozia, at the head of 
ite faction, cansed him to be imprisoned, 
and successively couferred the papacy on two of her 
creatures. ‘Though married, first to Alberic, mar- 
uis of Camerino, next to Guido, duke of Tuscany, 
she had never forsaken her criminal connections, 
She had heen the mistress of Sergius I[I., and the 
son, whom she next raised to the popedom, John XI, 
was reasonably supposed to be the offspring of that 
connection,” 
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“Arnulph. Bishop of Orleans, thus 
addressed the Council of Rheims, pointing to 
the Roman Pontiff: “Who is that seated 
upon a high throne, and radiant with purple 
and gold? I say, whom do you take him to 
be? Verily, if he thus follows uncharitable- 
ness, and is puffed up with his own learning, 
it must be Antichrist, sitting in the temple 
of God.” 

* And in the Council of Ratisbon, which 
was held much later, Everard, Bishop of 
Saltzburg, exclaimed : “ He who is the ser- 
vant of servants desires to be lord of lords: 
he profanes, he pillages, he defrauds, he robs, 
he murders, and he is the lost man who is 
called Antichrist.” The last words prove 
that the name was habitually applied to 
the Pope.” —p. 5, 6. 


In the reformations begun by the Wal- 
denses or Albigenses, the application of the 
prophetic texts of the Apocalypse was open 
and frequent ; and while thousands of those 
unhappy people fell victims to the aroused 
vengeance of the papal see, the troubadours 
of Provence filled their poetic strains with 
invectives against Rome. In the next 
century, Petrarch and Dante, who drank 
as deeply from the same fountains of imagi- 
nation and scriptural truth as their pre- 
decessors, the Provencal bards, with whose 
compositions they were well acquainted, 
were indignant at the enormous iniquities of 
the papal court. Among the prose writings 
of Petrarch, there is a volume entitled, 
Epistolarum sine titulo liber, a book of 
letters without a name.—From this curious 
work the author of the “ Disquisitions” 
has made numerous extracts, of which the 
following is a short specimen. 


“He writes from Avignon, then the papal 
see, to a confidential friend, thus :— 

“The sun never shone on a more shame- 
less city than this western Babylon, where 
I am now dwelling: its river, the proud 
Rhone, is like the burning Cocytus or 
Acheron; and here reigns a proud race of 
fishermen, who are no longer poor. In the 
name of Jesus, but with the works of Belial, 
they imprison numbers of unhappy Chris- 
tians, and then, after pillaging them of every 
thing, they condemn them to the flames.” 
(Epis. 4.) “‘ Woe to thy people, Christ Jesus, 
woe to thy people, Lord! Fountain of all 
mercies, suffer us to pour out our sorrows 
unto thee; for as our woes are great, so do 
our hearts cling to thee more fondly. Give 
not our souls, we implore thee, as a prey to 
the devouring beasts. Thou hast sorely tried 
thy people, like as silver is tried; we have 
passed through the flame, &c.; we trusted in 
thee, who rulest over the waters, to still the 
fury of the waves, which destroyed the first 
fisherman ; and we hoped that thou 
wouldst have calmed them when his bark 
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decended to another: we trusted that these 
proud ones would have been humbled, and 
that thine arm would have overthrown thine 
enemies, for they are no longer lambs, but 
wolves; no longer fishermen, but pirates ; 
no longer shepherds, but butchers; but their 
pride increases now more and more.” (Epis. 
10.) 

“This ecclesiastical Dionysius oppresses 
and spoils our Syracuse—his delight is in 
others’ woes; fishing in troubled waters, 
thieving in darkness.” (Epis. 11) “09, 
Christ! thou who art all-powerful, hear our 
miseries, and put an end to this struggle, for 
our yoke is intolerably heavy. We are 
fervent and zealous, O Saviour, in thy ser- 
vice.” (Epis. 15.) 

In another letter, he dissuades a friend 
from going to that infernal city, and con- 
jyes him rather to visit any other part of 
the world. ‘“‘Go where thou wilt, even 
among the Indians, but come not to Babylon, 
descend not, while living, into Hell.—No 
light is here, but all is confusion, darkness, 
and perplexity; (and to use the words of 
Lucan,) a night of intense wickedness ; yes, 
a night of clouds and darkness, unspeakable 
misery, infinite anguish, and distress that has 
noend.” (Epis. 12) 


Horrified with the wickedness he saw, he 
escaped from Avignon, fearing probably that 
he might share in the works of Satan, and 
afterwards writing to a friend who was still 
there, he urged him to fly directly from the 


tabernacle of the devil, if he would not be 
damned for ever. ‘ The Rhone surpasses 
Cocytus and Acheron, the rivers of hell. All 
that has been ever heard or read of perfidy, 
deceit, pride, and unbridled licentiousness ; 
all that earth ever contained, in its different 
regions of impiety and immorality, is gath- 
ered and concentrated there. And if thou 
still lovest Christ, piety will give thee 
strength to fy from the sight of the enormi- 
ties of his enemies. For thou art living in 
the midst of a people who have rebelled 
against him, who were ranged under his 
banners, and are fighting the battles of Satan ; 
ina word, a people impious, proud, greedy, 
and vain; with a heart of iron, a breast of 
steel, a will of lead, but soft of speech; a 
people who follow the example of Judas 
Iscariot, who betrayed his master with a kiss, 
saying, ‘Hail, Master!’ and of those Jews 
who clothed their Lord in purple, and 
crowned him with thorns, and then smote 
him, and spat upon him, and bowed the knee 
before him in bitter mockery, crying, ‘ Hail, 
King of the Jews!’ And what else do those 
enemies of Christ continually?” (Epis. 15.) 


It would indeed have been strange had 
there not been a current of sentiments like 





* From this, and many other passages, we clearly 
collect that Petrarch considered that the Apostolical 
succession had passed to the persecuted, and not to 
heir, Dersecators, whom he calis Satan, demons. 

ce. &e. 
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these flowing though the minds of good 
men, and seeking that communication which 
might enable them by their union to burst 
like united torrents upon the foul iniquities 
of papal Rome and wash it from the face of 
the earth ; but the power of which they ex- 
pressed their abhorrence was strongly estab- 
lished in the ignorance and superstition 
of mankind. Wickliffe, in England had 
preached that “the popes and cardinals 
were not ordained by God, but introduced 
by the devil;” and alluding to the thousand 
years of the Revelations, he said “ from 
the begining of the tenth century down to 
this day, the consecrated host has been con- 
verted into a heresy, for it was then in the 
hands of the devil.” The followers of 
Wickliffe were numerous, and more than 
40,000 armed sectarians in Hungary 
avenged upon the Latin church the martyr- 
doms of Huss and Jerome of Prague. In 
the sixteenth century, Luther found the 
minds of men prepared to received doc. 
trines which were no longer new to them. 
In his work on the captivity of Babylon, he 
pointed to Rome as Babylon, and called 
the pope Antichrist, but merely found him. 
self enabled, by circumstances, to publish 
with impunity, what had before been spoken 
of cautiously, or had been openly declared, 
with the devotion of self-sacrifice to the 
cause of divine truth, 

But the imprudence of this open con- 
duct was seen to be pernicious not only 
to the fearless victims but to the cause itself 
which suffered in its means of promulgation 
by these tenable immolations. They 
increased the hatred of mankind to the 
papal power, but they compelled men to 
seek security in secret means of communi- 
cating this hatred to one another, In 1243 
Patarini, a sect of Lombardian dissenters 
from the Roman church, adopted signs by 
which they might know one another, and 
their discourses abounded in allegories. 


The allegorical language was founded on 
the opinions then predominant, which were 
of two classes, profane, and sacred; and from 
these were derived the different styles of mystic 
figures, the mythological, and the scriptural; 
by means of which, the world was described 
under two aspects,—as what it was and what it 
ought to become. The ages of iron and gold ; 
the deep vale of sin, and the lofty mountain 
of virtue; Avernus and Elysium, and other 
similar poetical imageries, are all ingenious 
mythological fancies. The scriptual afford a 
not less abundant store: first, we have Adam 
innocent, and sinful ; in his first state placed 
in the Garden of Eden, on the top of a sunny 
mountain, full of flowers, fruits, and domestic 
animals; and in the last, banished to a world 
of tears and darkness, full of tribulation and 
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Sorrow ; there peace, abundance life, joy, 
and happiness; here, war, poverty, death, 
sadness, and misery. Then again, the woful 
slavery in Babylon, and the joyful return to 
Jerusalem; the iron age of the one, and the 
golden age of the other; an allegory taken 
from the old and the new Testament, as in 
the Revelation, the wicked Babylon, and the 
holy Jerusalem, are described in contrast. 
Again, the condition of mankind under the 
dominion of Satan, after the original sin, is 
contrasted with Christ’s holy kingdom, after 
the divine redemption. And figures of alle- 
gory we may also call Hell and Paradise, 
with all the different descriptions and ideas 
associated with each. These were the wea- 
pons with which talent made war on power, 
turning the erudition of paganism and the 
sacred doctrines into dark meanings, in order 
to wound its enemies secretly, and leave them 
no field whereon to meet it. But to succeed 
in this warfare, with what skill must the 
writer have armed himself! with what dissi- 
mulation cloaked his meaning! what a va- 
riety of resources must he have had in store! 
One false step would have led him to a fatal 
precipice. 

We have not space to exemplify, by 
quotations, the skill with which the allego- 
rical style was used in the eclogues of 
Petrarch and of Boccaccio. We must con- 
tent ourselves with one extract,— 

“‘ The 10th eclogue, which is called “ The 
Dark Valley,” opposed to the Sunny Moun- 
tain, describes the Infernal regions, where 
reigns a cruel shepherd named Plutarch, 
who torments those who dwell in these dis- 
mal shades, with a flock of wolves; Boc- 
caccio here hints to a friend; “ The tenth 
eclogue is called the Dark Valley, because in 
it I have treated of infernal deeds.” (Manni.) 

“In the centre of Tenarus there is a cave 
where the sun never penetrates, and where 
those are imprisoned who are shut out from 
heaven. Awatch-dog* standsat the mouth of the 
cave to guard the entrance, and when he sees 
any one approach, he wags his tail at them, 
if they seek to enter the cavern; but flies at 
them if they attempt to leave it without the 
permission of the prince. Within are dark 
woods and rivers: and its appearance is alto- 
gether dreadful. The valleys are surcharged 
with a dense marshy fog, and the hills are 
blackened with smoke. The ice never melts 
there; the gloom never clears away, and 
there is a constant slow fire burning without 
the need of fuel to feed it. The place is 
infested with serpents, which are the pests 
of the land;t+ their tails lash us, their teeth 
bite us, and their black folds crush us. Plu- 
tarch and his dusky queen are seated upon a 
throne of rock; their faces are covered with 





* In this watch-dog, we may recognize the Holy 
Office, the Cerberus of the age. 

+ Papal Rome was calied in this jargon Libica 
Tellus, considered as Carthage, the enemy of Impe- 
rial Rome. 


lank and matted hair, and around them hover 
squalid filth and disease, with every ill that 
brings death. The cruel shepherd, sur- 
rounded by this train, and guarded by snakes 
with bloody scales, amuses himself in tor- 
turing his wretched flock: they are never 
refreshed with the shears, nor cheered by the 
sound of the pipe; but spirits and sheep are 
alike terrified with the blasts of a horn, which 
he ever and anon sounds from his rocky seat 
to awaken the Furies. Then do the cruel 
sisters appear on the steeps, aud torment us 
with hydras; the ferocious ministers range 
the multitude, assign the respective punish- 
ments, and then hurl the condemned from 
the top to the bottom of the cliff. Plutarch 
himself casts the wolves into the flames, and, 
too often, alas! have I been flung into them 
in their company!” “O Lycidas, say no 
more, I implore thee! Thou hast been with 
those wolves, thou hast been hurled into the 
flames beneath.” 

It appears that this Lycidas, who relates 
all these things, is a figure of some wretch 
who was employed by the Inquisition as an 
informer against the sect. A wolf, and tor- 
mented by the great Wolf, nevertheless. Boc- 
caccio tells his friend in confidence, that he 
called him Lycidas, “ from Lyco, which sig- 
nifies a wolf.” (See Manni. p. 60.) 

The leading object of Sig. Rossetti is to 
prove that the great m of Dante, the 
Divina Commedia, is a continued allegory of 
this description ; or in other words, an awfully 
mystic satire against papacy. To this end, 
and to the further purpose of decyphering 
and explaining that sublime and astonishing 
composition by the key which he conceives 
he has discovered: to iis inward meaning, 
the great body of his disquisitions is devoted ; 
and, in this task, he has discovered great 
learning and ingenuity. The interpretation 
of the immortal poem of Dante has always 
been regarded as an object of importance, 
not merely in a literary point of view, but 
on account of the light that might be thrown 
by it upon the histoty and theology of the 
age in which it was written; yet there are 
critics who find sublimity in the dark 
obscure though which the bright truths that 
live and glow in the genius of Dante seem 
to be labouring to break, and who think 
that to the purely practical reader enough is 
perceptible to raise his admiration and to 
fix his attention. To prove to us that the 
whole is an enigma, or a combination of 
enigmas blended artfully together would in 
no degree add to our respect for the author; 
and we doubt much whether, with a sense 
of the ingenuity of the contrivances to give 
every combination of circumstances, and 

rsons two separate and opposite mean- 
ings, deeply impressed upon our minds, we 
should ourselves again read the Inferno 
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with the awful delight with which we have 
heretofore frequently perused it. 

Dante Alighieri, by his early devotion to 
the Ghibelline party at Florence drew upon 
himself the enmity of pope Boniface VIII. 
who by open denunciations as well as by 
private intrigues, procured his complete ruin 
and his banishment from his native city. 
Wandering from one town of Italy to 
another, frequently reduced to the lowest 
extremity of want, his mind, enriched with 
all the knowledge attainable at that period, 
and imbued with the most exalted senti- 
ments of the obligations of man to God and 
to his fellow creatures, burnt with indigna- 
tion at the wrongs which human nature and 
christianity sustained from the conduct of 
ihe Roman See. By the artifices of the 
popes, the States of Italy, (at the subjuga- 
tion or the control of which they continually 
aimed) were instigated to constant hatred of 
one another, and in their mutual conflicts 
sought the protection sometimes of the Em- 
pire and sometimes of France. The sovereigns 
of Germany indeed urged a union of the 
Italian states, but whenever they took any 
measures to effect so desireable an event, 
the jealousy of France was awakened and 
the popes in alliance with the French King 
aohah the terrible means with which the 
bigotry of superstition had armed them, to 
maintain and increase the dissentions of the 
christian world, Some patriotic spirits, 
however, continually sighed for the confe- 
deracy and deliverance of the whole of Italy, 
and they were encouraged by the imperial 
court, through views frequently as selfish as 
those of France and the Pope, to look to 
the emperor for support. This party was 
called the Bianchi or Ghibellines while the 
favourers of the Pope and the French 
monarch were denominated the Neri or the 
Guelphs. The moral and political prospects 
in which the Ghibellines were engaged were 
of a lofty character. They looked for the foun- 
dation of extensive or even universal empire, 
of which Rome should be the centre, and 
in which justice and pure religion should 
have domination. ‘This fancied empire, 
they called in the language of Scripture the 
New Jerusalem, and the head of it the 
King of kings, who was to humble the 
pride of the servant of servants.” As a 
shelter from persecution which the open 
avowal of such views would have certainly 
drawn down on the heads of those who 
entertained and promoted them, recourse 
was had to allegories: the writers in that 
species of literature were numerous, and it 
was secretly understood among the mem- 
bers of the Ghibelline faction, that the 
papal authority, or, rather, that the era of 
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papal iniquity, was figured by the statue 
seen by Nebuchednezzar in his dream, and 
that the papal court, was the hell, men- 
tioned in Job, where “ the light is as dark- 
ness,” 


It was during this unfortuuate period, that 
Dante, banished though the influence of the 
pope, made his pilgrimage~+thoughout Italy, 
in search of a subsistence and a shelter. 
And what scenes did he there behold! At 
every step a crime, at every look a misfortune, 
and turbulence, alarm, blood, and misery 
every where. Could he shut his eyes to the 
cause of all this woe? It was while in this 
state of distress and poverty, that his poem 
was composed; and writing its various parts 
while he was wandering about, and often 
interrupting his lalours, either to fly from 
the persecution which pursued him, or to 
procure the necessaries of life, how more 
than probable is it that he checked many of 
his original impulses! His enemy was too for- 
midable for him to venture openly to express 
all the just hatred he felt, a hatred which 
was continually aggravated by the weight of 
his own misfortunes, and the sight of those 
of others! What resource had he then? 
Silence! yes, such silence as Petrarch and 
Boccaccio observed in their pastorals: some- 
times he did burst forth into an open excla- 
mation, but he soon again veiled it in mys- 
tery: as in the Monarchia for instance, 
which was written at the time when the 
speedy arrival of the Emperor in Italy was 
looked for: “‘ Not only do they defraud the 
Church, but what is worse, every day they 
usurp some ecclesiastical patrimony, and thus 
she is becoming poor and miserable. What 
can we say of such pastors? What can we 
say, when we see them squandering away 
property which should be inviolate, or else 
converting it into the aggrandizement of their 
own families? But perhaps it is better, with 
the materials we have already in our hands, 
to wait in patient silence, for the coming of 
our Saviour.” (Book 2.)—p. 53. 


As the body of the work before us con- 
sists entirely of the adaptations of the expla- 
nation founded upon this basis to the three 
great divisions of the Divina Commedia, 
our readers connot expect us to follow him 
in such an undertaking. We have cer- 
tainly been much gratified by some portions 
of the unravelling of this entangled web, 
and have felt ourselves the more and more 
astonished, at the efforts of the mind of the 
great Poet which seems to have been endea- 
vouring, at the same moment, and in the 
same words, to illude and deceive the ini- 
quitous and tyrannical power of the papacy, 
while it is instructing and encouraging the 
confederate foes of that power, in the 
strongest possible language ; embodying in- 
vective against their detested oppressor, with 
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elevated promises of ultimate success and 
transcendant glory. Yet with all the illuci- 
dation afforded by Signor Rossetti, there 
will still be obscurities in the great work of 
Alighieri remaining,whichwill stand as proofs, 
either that the strength of his genius some- 
times carried him beyond the conventional 
limits of the Ghibelline allegories, or that 
this mystical language was never accurately 
reduced to a system. Both these, whatever 
Signor Rossetti may urge to the contrary, 
are circumstances so likely in themselves 
to have occurred, and are so clearly Mmani- 
fest in numerous passages, which the Signior 
will have much difficulty to explain, should 
he ever have the courage to write a com- 
jase commentary on Dante’s works, as 

aving actually happened, that, we can- 
not but conclude allegorical literature to 
have been always a hateful fetter to genius. 
Dante indeed surpassed all other writers of 
that school, in tossing his chains with poetic 
dignity about him, but it is in those passages 
where he seems to have forgot that disguise 
was necessary, that he stands before us 
principally in all the sublimity of his native 
genius 
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Tue war in Portugal occupied the first 


months of summer. Dom Miguel having 
called in his garrisons from Figueira and 
Coimbra, and his forces from the north, 
marched out of Santarem, and concen- 
trating his whole force upon the heights of 
Asseceira, was determined to stake the 
crown of Portugal upon the issue of a gene- 
ral battle. The army of Dom Pedro, 
under the command of the Duke of Ter- 
ceira, immediately accepted this challenge, 
and marching from before Santarem; a 
general engagement ensued, which ended 
in the complete defeat of Dom Miguel's 
army with great slaughter, nemerous pri- 
soners and the defection of « large portion 
of his troops, who upon this signal defeat, 
entered the ranks of Dom Pedro. Dom 
Miguel pressed by the vietors, re-entered 
Santarem, but being instantly driven across 
the Tagus, he sought refuge in Elvas: 
however, on reaching Evora, somewhat out 
of the direct route, he was met by the 
forces of Dom Pedro, under the command 
of Marshal Saldana, while the army under 
the Duke of Terceira advanced upon his 
rear. Thus couped up, his whole army 
became mutinous, and after an attempt to 
negociate an armistice, which failed, Dom 
Miguel surrendered at discretion. Subse- 
quently, all the garrisons of Portugal sur- 
rendered to Donna Maria II.; the crown 
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jewels, which are exceedingly valuable, 
were delivered up, and Dom Miguel em- 
barked for and arrived at Genoa. 

The crown of Portugal was thus safely 
placed upon the head of Donna Maria; 
the Cortes of that kingdom have since been 
convened at Lisbon, and they have decreed 
that Dom Pedro shall be Regent of Por. 
tugal, during the minority of the Queen. 
The finances and currency are also placed 
in a train of settlement, such as bids fair to 
relieve the government from its embar- 
rassments, and redeem the credit of that 
country. 

Spain is yet perturbed. Don Carlos, on 
the surrender of Dom Miguel, requested 
the Portuguese authorities to procure him 
a passage in a British ship of war to 
England, which request was granted, and 
on the 18th June, this prince, with his 
spouse, three sons, and several females of 
his family, landed from the Donegal of 
78 guns, at Portsmouth. After a short 
stay in England, Don Carlos, in the most 
mysterious manner, left London, where he 
and his family had some time resided, and 
landed in the north of Spain. Anxiety for 
her husband, and the hardships she had 
endured in Portugal, induced severe indis- 
position in Donna Maria Francisca, the 
spouse of Don Carlos, and she died near 
Portsmouth early in the present month. 
The civil war yet continues in the north, 
with various success. At Madrid the 
Cortes have assembled and are in full 
debate. The rights of the people and the 
finances of the nation are the subjects dis- 
cussed, and upon these, some hasty reso- 
lutions have been already passed: mean- 
while, if strong reinforcements are not soon 
sent to the army in the north, the insur- 
rection may become general there, and 
exceedingly injurious to that country, which 
seems to be enthusiastic in the cause of 
Don Carlos. 

France is pronounced by thousands to 
be the land of liberality and liberty; but 
how do these matter stand? Liberty of 
conscience is placed in the hands of every 
village mayor, of which there are between 
thirty and forty thousand throughout the 
nation, each of which may or may not 
refuse to admit, within his jurisdiction, a 
Protestant meeting, even for prayer only, 
as well as for preaching or teaching. These 
mayors are for the most part Roman Ca- 
tholics, and they refuse to allow these 
meetings, lest they should be refused abso- 
lution by their priests, and because they 
detest and denounce Protestants as heretics. 
In the worst days of popery, did any 
thing exceed this, except actual imprison- 
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ments, racking, and burnings? To com- 
plete the embarrassment of those who long 
to spread the truth, the law of the 26th 
February 1834, forbids all persons from 
distributing any tracts or small publications 
whatever. In what profound ignorance 
must the rising generation in France be 
involved, if this law is not evaded! Could 
any mode be adopted, better calculated to 
ingulf all France in popery? But these 
vile prohibitions must eventually fall be- 
neath the preaching of the gospel, which, 
maugre every barrier, is and will be preach- 
ed to that nation. France is tranquil, and 
its vast armament commands the respect of 
neighbouring nations. 

Great Britain has shared in the general 
perturbation of Europe; a war of words, 
if not of deadly artillery, has shaken it to 
its very centre. The vehemence of its 
senators in their legislative halls has sur- 
passed all precedent, and their wordy 
declamation has dethroned legitimate ar- 
gument; confusion in place of order, and 
ambiguity instead of demonstration, have 
triumphed, and in their triumphs degraded 
the nation: frightful is the example they 
have set to the people, and, apt to learn 
even evil from the superior orders, por- 
tentous is the progress they have already 
made, 


If the spirit of domination has, in ancient 
times, risen up, and, in vindictive potence, 
frightened a nation from its propriety, at 
this eventful moment it seeks to overawe a 
world—stamping beneath its feet the resi- 


due of mankind. Stern debate is made 
the instrument of this ambition, and par- 
ties enter the arena, not to argue a question, 
but to carry a point. Argument must bow 
to clamour; and, to make sure work, a 
sturdy declaimer, the leader of his party, 
starts up, catches the eye of the chairman, 
begins a speech, says in ten minutes every 
thing he is capable of saying upon the 
subject in debate, repeats what he has al- 
ready advanced, flies off into matter irrele- 
vant, and immediately upon his being called 
to order, exclaims, ‘‘ I am in possession of 
the chair, and am determined, if I am 
interrupted, to speak until midnight ;” and, 
in fact, he does speak, until his opponents, 
worn out with the length and vociferation 
of his speech, are beaten out of the field ; 
and when they have, through sheer exhaus- 
tion, retired, he carries his point by a ma- 
jority of those who remain ; and who, in 
fact, altogether amount only to a small 
minority of the original audience. That 
the laws of debate should bear any man 
out in the exercise of such domination as 
this, isa sad proof of the depraved taste 
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of the times in which we live. Alas! that 
the legislative assemblies of Great Britain 
should have spent so long a session as their 
last amidst this war of words, and effected 
so little for the people and for their country ! 

With the exception of some partial 
ebullitions of feeling, the emancipation of 
the slaves on the first of August, in the 
West Indies and other British colonies, has 
passed over tranquilly; and nothing has 
yet appeared to disappoint the hopes of 
those who have thus successfully contended 
for the abolition of slavery. Missionaries 
and bibles have been liberally provided for 
these (now) our brethren. 

An early and an abundant harvest has 
crowned the labours of the husbandman, 
for which, as justly due to Him who hath 
bountifully given, be all praise, 

Ireland is yet a prey to the great agi. 
tator ; and awful frays, in this age unknown 
to other nations, still cruelly afflict her 
population: the killed and wounded in 
these feudal battles are numerous, and the 
widows and orphans thus rendered des- 
titute, sore afflict the land. 

In Denmark, the great fosterer of the 
missionary cause, peace still reigns; and 
may she abound in every good word and 
work ! 

Sweden and Norway present to Europe 
a placidity and urbanity as pleasing as 
unexpected. Nursed by the demon of 
war, and cradled amidst the hurricanes of 
the French revolution, himself at maturity 
a first-rate actor in these scenes of blood, 
could it have been surmised by the keenest 
politician, that an adventurer, raised there- 
from toa potent throne, would have thus 
consolidated and governed a kingdom? 
Yet such was and is Bernadotte, the pre- 
sent king of Sweden and Norway. 

Russia, ever upon the grasp for territory, 
having effectually subjugated Poland, and 
humbled the Grand Seignor, is resuming a 
stern debate with Persia, respecting the 
boundaries of the provinces wrested from 
that power during the late war. This de- 
bate has slept, and by many it was thought 
this was the sleep of death, but leisure for its 
resumption having occurred at the court of 
Moscow, aroused from its trance, new 
vigours urge it forward, and who can pre- 
dict its issue? The flattering attention paid 
by Russia to the Sublime Porte, after de- 
spoiling several of the Turkish provinces, 
the surly vengeance hurled over Poland, 
and the avaricious grasping of Persian and 
other territories, bear out, in the image of 
the book of Daniel, “ the feet of the bear.” 
Unceasingly pawing after empire, whether 
the grinding of its jaws gnashes destruc- 
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tion, or its suffocating hugs induce debility 
and dissolution, death to others seems life 
to this empire. Of man, whether indi- 
vidual, or congregated into a nation, or 
aggregated by the union of nations, we too 
often have to note the insatiate lust of 
power, the ambition of rule, and the ava- 
ricious gust of accumulation—riches and 
power, more frequent in the exercise of evil 
than in the pursuit of good. Alas, such 
feelings accord with the depravity of human 
nature, whether urged into exercise by a 
torrid or a frigid atmosphere, or nurtured by 
the milder regions of our own sphere. A 
much larger Russian force is kept up in 
the eastern than in the western portions of 
this empire. The emperor Nicholas is 
about to review his western armies at and 
near Wilna; after which it seems to be his 
intention to review his large forces in the 
south-east. The disturbed state of the 
Turkish empire in the east, as well as the 
unsettled affair with Persia in that quarter, 
predominates with the Russian emperor 
over all the affairs of Europe. 

From Constantinople we learn that the 
Grand Sultan is so much enraged with 
the mis-government of Mehemet Ali in 
Syria, that he is about to declare war 
against him, and that he is mustering all 
his forces, both by sea and land, for an 
irruption into this territory. It is probable 
that this resolution was formed while the 
rebellion at Syria was at its height, and 
that on learning that it is now suppressed, 
he may change his purpose. 

The discernment even of Mahommedan 
rulers has made out the growing truth of 
the superiority of the Greek youths, who 
are educated in the recently furmed semi- 
naries of that fine couutry; and the Turks 
are establishing schools amongst themselves 
upon the Grecian models: yea, even the 
youths who are enrolled in the armies are 
ordered by the commanding officers to be- 
come scholars in these schools, Mathe- 
matical instruments, orreries, &c,, are pro- 
cured, together with translations of geo- 
graphical and topographical descriptions of 
Turkey and the adjacent countries; and 
books on all subjects are being procured, at 
a great expense, for these schools, by the 
authorities of Constantinople and the Turk- 
ish provinces. Knowledge is thus provi- 
dentially increasing, and we trust, by the 
grace of God, to behold in these regions 
truth established, to fall no more, for ever. 
Even so be it, O Lord ! 

Although the finest provinces of the East 
were wrested from the Porte by Mehemet 
Ali, pacha of Egypt, and his son Ibra- 
him, their power therein does not appear 
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to be so absolute and stable as many san- 
guine persons anticipated. The inhabitants 
of Syria and parts adjacent have mutinied 
under the tyranny of these new lords, and, 
reinforced by hordes of Bedouins, have 
broken out into open rebellion, and cut off 
whole squadrons of Ibrahim’s army: in- 
deed, his losses have been so great in put- 
ting down this rebellion, that his father, 
Mehemet Ali, is marching to his succour 
with the whole force of Egypt by sea 
and land. Gaza, Jerusalem, Samaria, 
Mount Carmel, Nazareth, Bethlehem, He- 
bron, anda host of places familiar to us 
in holy writ, have become in this warfare 
scenes of carnage, and some of them of 
desolation. Alas! for the boasted liberty 
of Syria and Palestina; the freedom of the 
sons of Israel, and the toleration of Chris- 
tians therein under Ibrahim Pacha; accord. 
ing to present appearances, all these are in 
imminent danger, if they yet exist. 

Greece, according to prophetic lore, 
will become a potent state once more: she 
has already set out; and although her 
career is slow and in its infancy, impeded 
by frequent revolts and disturbances, we 
mark its progress, which evidently looks 
upward. Knowledge is progressing, liberty 
germs forth, and religion, in the bud, is 
ready to bear flowers and fruit. May she 
never more be barren and unfruitful, but 
bring forth fruit to perfection! Those fine 
epistles of St. Paul, which were written to 
her churches, glow with the graces of the 
Spirit, and beam forth truth, even to us 
in this latter day ;-and to modern Greece 
they bear the same features they did in 
times of yore; for such is the plenum of 
revelation, that it is ever new unto all 
generations: 

Italy, a speckled bird, in all its varieties, 
is to be wondered at, from “ the Eternal 
City,” the tomb of truth, (where the statue 
of Peter the fisherman has supplanted, 
upon the tallest columns in Rome, the 
statues of the august Cesars,) to the Janus 
of Italy, that land of superstition, whose 
cruel persecutions have filled the vallies of 
the Alps with blood—the blood of martyrs 
to the religion of Jesus, the Saviour of 
men; all the length and the breadth of this 
land, from Rome to Turin, bows down 
(yet heaves with internal perturbations) to 
armed Austrians, who have military pos- 
session of the whole country. 

In Austria, armies have been added to 
the armies she possessed, the fortifications 
of Vienna have been augmented, batteries 
along the coasts and upon the military 
roads have been constructed, and towards 
Dalmatia artillery and stores forwarded, 
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and at all points Austria is assuming an 
attitude, calculated to inspire awe into all 
the neighbouring states. Do the stars in 
their courses fight against Austria? Is it 
needful that army upon army should be 
raised to repel them? Alas! for this coun- 
try, in the day of her visitation these will 
not avail to save. 

Germany and Switzerland are more than 
usually tranquil; their armies are complete, 
and no foe has yet taken the field against 
them. <A large proportion of the popula- 
tion of Europe have learned the manual 
exercise ; and to shoulder a deadly firelock 
with the grace of a soldier, bids fair to be 
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the lot of almost every able-bodied man in 
this quarter of the globe. 

Prussia is at rest. How deeply to be 
lamented are the alliances into which this 
reformed state enters, while its religious 
code is in accordance with protestantism, 
and many of its ministers would do honour 
to any country. Saxony, unmolested and 
unmolesting, pursues her way. Of Hol- 
land and Belgium we passing note, As was 
yesterday, even so is this day, and it is pro- 
bable will be to-morrow also—at war and 
at peace, they incessantly growl, but never 
fight. Wa. Cotpwe Lt. 

King Square, Sept. 20, 1834. 
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Greatest height of Thermometer, Sept.19,3 P.M. . « « « « « 
Least height of Thermometer, Aug. 26, 28, & Sept. 14, during night. 
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N.E. Cloudy, with drizzling rain at times. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Navigation.—Mr. John Willis is stated, in the Wex- 
ford Independent, to have invented a new set of sails, 
which, by impelling paddies mechanically in the 
manoer of steam, insures the rapid navigation ofa 
vessel with every wind that blows. The sails are 
four in number, of gigot shape, and revolving over 
the centre of the vessel. Tbe same improvement is 
applicable to windmills on land. 


New Invention: the Proverb realised—the Cart before 
the Horse.— Heidelberg, 15 August.—‘‘1n the month of 
May last, there was seen in the streets of Manheim 
a horse pushing before him a carriage, guided with 
much address by Baron Drais, the author of this 
new invention, which is attended with great advan- 
tages. 1. the horse cavnotrun away; @. the carriage 
is not exposed to the dust and dirt generally thrown 
up by the horse ; 3. the prospect is not interrupted by 
the coachman and the horses; 4. the conversation 
of the travellers cannot be heard by the coachman ; 5. 
the travellers are not incommoded by the fumes of 
the tobacco, &c. The coach box will be placed on 
the roof of the carriage; behind, by means of a look- 
ing-glass the driver is able to guide the vehicle. This 
— is applicable to carriages drawo by four 

orses. 


A Canoe ~y i ~ to be about the era of the Nor- 
man conquest, bas been found embedded in the earth 
at North Stoke, near Arundel. It is of a single tree, 
thirty-five feet long, and four feet eight inches iu 
breadth atthe centre. Lord Egremont, on whose estate 
it was discovered, has presented it to the king. 


Rail-road across the Isthmus of Panama.—A decree 
of the New Granadian Congress, approved 25th May, 
authorises the president to receive propositions from 
avy individual or company which may offer them, 
for the construction of a rail road, or only a carriage- 
road, across the Isthmus of Panama, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, to be commenced within two 
years at the furthest from the date of the contract. 


Gigantic Trees.— The Pepperwell oak at Methven 
Castle, near Perth, is the largest tree of the kind in 
Scotland. It must have been of some consequence 
in 1722, as 100 marks were then offered for it. In 
1796 it measured 14} feet in circumference. It now 
measures 18 feet, and contains 700 cubic feet of 
timber. The diameter of the space occupied by its 
branches is about 100 feet. ‘The largest cedar in 
Scotland is at Gray-house, near Dundee ; the largest 
beech at Newbattle Abbey, Mid Lothian; and the 
largest plane at Kippencross, near Dumbiane.— Dun- 
dee Chronicle. 

Metropolitan Cabriolets, &c.—Yhe number of cabrio- 
lets that were licensed to ply for hire, prior to the 
Ist of January, 1834, was 1,200, and the commis- 
sioners were limited to grant licenses to that num- 
ber, but after the Ist of January unlimited power 
was given them with regard to licenses, and upwards 
of 800 fresh licenses have since been granted. The 
owners pay 5l. for each license when they take it 
out, and Zi. every month for duty. This is paid in 
advance. Government, consequently, derives a 
revenue in round numbers of 52,0001. per anunm 
from the hackney cabs and coaches of the me- 
tropolis. 

Royal George.—A bottle of wine was picked up by 
a fisherman one day last week from the wreck of the 
Roval George, which sunk at Spithead in the year 
1780, having been 54 years under water. ‘The bottle 
was covered with oysters, winkles, &c, It was pre- 
sented to Sir F. L. M.itland. 

Precocious Learning.—There is now residing at the 
Hotwells, Clifton, an astonishing child, named Wm, 
Manuel, from Holywell, in North Wales, who, 
though he only attained his fourth year in March 
last, reads Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Welch, and Eng- 
lish flueutly, and with equal facility if the book is 
reversed. He is a most interesting, inte!ligent-look- 
ing child, and as playful as children generaily are at 
his age.— Bristol Journal. 

French Clergy.— According to the almanack for the 
present year, the clergy of France on January 1st 
was divided into 121 titular or honorary Canons, 
3.241 Rectors, 24,517 Curates. 6,289 Vicars, 449 
Chaplains, 943 Almoners, 439 Priests, and 1,158 
Priests Directors of Seminaries; making a total of 
40,447 engaged in the service of the church. 


Flodden Field.—The workmen recently employed in 
excavating for additional works for the gas com- 
pany, at Coldstream, on a spot said to have been 
formerly part of the burying ground of the Priory of 
Cistertian nuns, immediately below the surface dis- 
covered a great number of human skeletons, which 
seemed to have been buried in the greatest confusion. 
Upon getting deeper, a trench was discovered, four 
feet wide a | eight deep, and extending in length as 
far as was necessary to be excavated for the works 
about to be erected (upwards of twenty feet,) filled 
with bones, generally iu a very decayed state, but 
among which were maoy entire skulls, with the 
teeth in a high state of preservation, At the bottom 
of the trench the blade of a knife seven inches in 
Jength was found. It is a well-known fact that the 
bodies of a great many persons of note slain in the 
battle of Flodden were brought in carts to Celd- 
stream, by order of the Lady Abbess, that they 
might be interred in consecrated ground ; and there 
can be little doubt that the trench now discovered 
contains the remains of those who so nobly fought 
and fell on that memorable day .—Scotsman. 


Literary Notices. 


Just Published. 


The Fathers not Papists; or, Six Discourses by the 
Most Eloquent Fathers of the Church. ‘Translated 
by Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq.: B 

y 


The Way of Salvation. Ilenry Foster 
Star of the World’s Freedom. 


By Dr. 


Burder, D. 
the Day 
Morison. 

Counsels to the Aged. By the Kev. John Mori- 
son, D. D- a 

Praise and Blame. By C. Williams. 

Minor Morals. By Dr. Bowring. | J : 

A Remedy for Waudering Thoughts in the Worshi 
of God. By Richard Steele, A.M. (tirst publishe 
in 1673.) ae ‘ 

The Minist® of Reconciliation: a Sermon. By 
Edward Steane. : yt 

A Paraphrastic Translation of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romanos. By Lucius. : : 

The Corner Stone ; a Familiar Illustration of the 
Principles of Christian Truth, By Jacob Abbot ; 
Preface by Dr. Pye Smith. " 

Dissertation ou the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. John Wilson, A.M. 

Female Biography of the New Jesiament. By 
T. Timpson. a 

The Natural Influence of Speech, in raising Man 
above the Brute Creation. ; 

Metrical Exercises upon Scripture Texts. 
riet Rebecca King. : 

The Trath and Excellence of the Christian Reve- 
lation demonstrated. By W. Youngman. . 

The First Six Books of Virgil's 4-neid, literally 
translated. The Latin Text and English Translation 
arranged on opposite pages ; with numerous Notes. 

Redemption ; or, the New Sovg in Heaven, the 
Test of Truth and Duty on Earth. By the Rev, Rh. 
Philip, of Maberly Chapel. 


In the Press. 


The Christian Keepsake. and Missionary Annual. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Ellis. Containing 13 Plates, 
engraved on Steel in the best manner. Small 8vo. 

‘isher’s Drawing-Room Scrap Book for 1835. Con 
taining 36 Plates, with Poems by L. FE. L. Several of 
the Poems will be set to Original Music, composed 
oxpreaey for this Work. Quarto. J 

he Temple: Sacred Poems, and Private Ejacu- 
lations. By George Herbert; a new edition. Also, 

Herbert's Country Parson, and Sacred Poems. 

Observations on the Preservation of Hearing, and 
on the Choice, Use, and Abuse of Ear Trumpets, &c. 
By J. W. Curtis, Feq. Aurist to the King. 

A new edition of Mr. Bent’s London Catalogue of 
Books, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ 
Names; containing all the Books published in Lon- 
don, and those altered in Size or Price, from the 
Year 1810 to December 1834, inclusive, 

A second volume of the Sacred History of the 
World. By Sharon ‘Turner. 

A New Volume of Poems. By Mr. -William 
Wordaworth. 

Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1835, will illustrate 
the Tales, Romances, and Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott; from Drawings by George Catter- 
mole, esq. 


By Har- 
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